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“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 


THERE'S NONE BETTER 














LEONARD 54 0 


Guaranteed 


WATCH 


Genuine Leonard Watch, 14 
4 size, stem wind, stem set, 
highly polished movement. 
Handsome dial, sunken sec- 
ond dial. Case Composition 
Gilt Metal; looks like gold. 
Case NOT gold-plated, but 
4 solid of same metal 

throughout. Splendid time- 
keeper, works and case 
guaranteed for 1 year. 
New Watch, just on market; 
smaller and better than any 
$1 Watch ever offered before. 


Post-paid, Only $1.00. 
LEONARD WATCH CO., Dept. 10, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| over two days. 


| touch to the celebration. 











BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


, COCOA. 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 


Use only as much 


as of other makes because of its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 





| the kind that will ever be held. 


|" THIS is not the first Presidential campaign 














been a serious division in one of the two great 





Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


Pours from the top as clear, rich and 
fragrant as real cof- 
fee; in fact, many 
would not know the 
difference. 







To make it right 
boil hard ve 
minutes, remove 
from fire, add a dash of cold water to settle it. 
Let stand a moment ,or two, then serve with 
cream and sugar same as coffee. Delicious? 
Well, try it and see. 
150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20 Cents. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| parties. 
‘one or the other of the leading parties was 
| crippled by a ‘‘bolt”’ of large proportions, just 
|as the Republicans are weakened in this cam- 
| paign by the third-party movement. 


| instance in 1836 of a party hopelessly divided 


| Harrison, became President by the votes of 





| Democratic party. 


| inated Breckinridge. 
| easier the election of Lincoln by the confident 




















Toilet Paper 


More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 
serves one double sheet at a time, no more, 
no less, and avoids all litter and waste. 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, made from absolutely fresh, new, clean 
paper stock. No waste paper or any germ- 
laden material enters into it. If you doubt 
the importance of this, ask your physician. 

The nickeled hook (free with every 3-pack- 
age carton) is an ornament to any bathroom, 
and is the simplest, most practical device ever 
_ Next time you need toilet paper simply ask 
for “ Handifold"’ and the dealer will know 
what you want 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 





| Strongly opposed to President Grant. The 


| collapsed, and his death soon followed. 


| monly called ‘‘mugwumps.’’ 


| withdrew 


| party. 
| nominated a Presidential ticket that received 
la hundred and thirty-three thousand votes; 
| but most of the gold Democrats voted for the 
| Republican candidate, Mr. McKinley. 











HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass. 
8 Broad St., Boston. 








New England and Other Matters. 


HE opening of the college year in New 

England has been marked by two events 
of unusual interest: the installation of Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn at Amherst and the celebra- 
tion by Mount Holyoke of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its establishment by Mary 
Lyon. Both occasions were marked by nota- 
ble gatherings of teachers and by exercises of 
much dignity and impressiveness. At Mount 
Holyoke, a host of graduates gathered from 
far and near to enjoy a program that extended 
A pageant, staged in a natural 
amphitheater on the campus, gave a picturesque | 
It was in two parts. | 
The undergraduates produced the first, which | 
represented the liberal arts and sciences; and 


| the alumnz the second, which represented the 


history of the college. The cover of The 
Companion this week shows three of the 
many ‘groups that appeared in the pageant, | 
and the editorial page contains an article on | 
the significance of the celebration. 


& 


HE Civil War veterans who took part in 

the Battle of Gettysburg are looking for- 
ward with pleasant anticipations to the reunion 
on the famous battle-field during the first four 
days of next July. Of all the semicentennial 
celebrations of Civil War anniversaries, this 
promises to be the most elaborate and im- 
pressive. In Massachusetts a commission has 
been appointed to codperate with the Pennsyl-* 
vania commission to obtain the names and | 
addresses of all soldiers now living in the state | 
who took part in the battle, and in arranging 
for their transportation to Gettysburg next 
July. Whether they served in Massachusetts 
regiments or not, the survivors will have a 
chance to participate in this great reunion of 
the blue and the gray, if they are physically 
able to make the journey. It is sad to reflect 
that it is likely to be the last great reunion of 


& 
in which the chief element of interest has 


In 1860, in 1872, in 1884 and in 1896 


To go farther back, there was a notable 


in a Presidential contest. The Whig party, 
however, was then so young that no one of 
the four factions that put candidates in the 
tield against Van Buren could be said to be 
bolting from the main body. All four of the 
Whig candidates received votes in the Electoral 
College, and four years later one of them, 


a united Whig party. 
In 1860, when the great moral issue of slavery 
crowded everything else out of consideration, | 





| the secession and Civil War of the following | 


years were foreshadowed by the split in the | 
The national convention | 
at Charleston was in session ten days, and | 
adjourned without making any nomination. 
It reassembled at Baltimore a few weeks later, 
and nominated Douglas; but the bolting dele- 
gates, who were mainly from the Southern 
States, organized a rival convention, and nom- 
The division made much 


and aggressive young Republican party. 

In 1872 the chief interest of the campaign 
lay in the nomination of Horace Greeley by a 
bolting faction of Republicans who were 


Democrats approved the nomination, although 
with little enthusiasm. Mr. Greeley’s campaign 


In 1884 there was a revolt in the Republican 
party against the nomination of Mr. Blaine, 
which became general enough to bring about 
the election of Mr. Cleveland after one of the 
bitterest and closest campaigns in our political 
history. The bolters in that case were com- 


In 1896 the silver issue split both parties. 
The silver wing of the Republican party, 
represented by the thirty-four delegates who 
in protest from the Republican 
National Convention at St. Louis, made no 
nominations, but went over to the Democratic 
The gold wing of the Democratic party | 





The great party bolts of the past half- 
century have differed widely in origin and | 
in their results. How far the political bolt of 
1912 will affect future political history no one | 
yet knows. In fact, there has never been a/| 
Presidential campaign in which political proph- | 
ecies were of less value than they are in this 
one. 
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FLOUR 


shows how far flour-making has progressed and bears the same relation to former 
flour standards that an automobile bears to the old family chaise. It is the advance 


guard in scientific and accurate values of nutrition and economy. Your best bread 
can be improved with Daniel Webster Flour b its special blending of the 
finest wheats has raised a new standard of quality and added greater possibilities 
to bread-making. That’s why it is “Better than the Best” YOU have ever used. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND 
A TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. 


Qa OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have 


ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return it empty to the dealer and 
the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minn. 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels ; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 











Your Body 
Proper Protection 


Wool is Nature’s covering for the body. Properly pre- 
pared, it should be worn from the time cool weather sets in. 


Rockwood’s Standard Wool Underwear gives added protection 
because it is of the two-piece style—a shirt and a drawer which 
give two thicknesses about the centre of the body. This shields 
the abdomen, small of the back, base of the spine, the kidneys 
and bowels. It is a mighty important feature. Insist on having 


-gotkWoon.. 


Standard | | 
Wool Underwear /*<%,; 


8 
As a preventive of colds, grippe, pneumonia and consumption i} 
it is invaluable. The knitting is done in such a way as to af- 
ford the right amount of ventilation. Perspiration is quickly 
absorbed and the body is kept at the normal temperature. 
As you value your health, wear Rockwood’s Standard 
Wool Underwear just as soon as the cool fall days arrive. 
It can save you many a doctor's bill. Be positive about 
getting the genuine. Your guide is the Rockwood label 
in the neck and on the waistband of every garment. 
In natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel's hair and 
fancy colors. 
Price $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25 and 
$2.50 per garment, according to quality. 


We do not supply the consumer direct. If your dealer 
can’t furnish Rockwood’s, send us his name 

and we'll so arrange that you get what you 

want. Glad to mail you free copy of our 

handsome new booklet. All about wool 
underwear and why you should wear it. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 
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take that poor woman 

in for the night. She 
can’t get to Vernon, and 
the cold is perfectly aw- 
ful !’” 

‘*Tt’?s too bad, isn’t it? 
I’m thankful for a home 
and a father and a fire on 
a day like this. ’’ 

‘*We don’t half-appre- 
ciate the common, ordinary things we 
have, do we? We just accept things 
as our right. I know I hardly ever 
realize that we have so much more 
than some other people. ’’ 

The two girls, standing at the wide 
front window, where the frost of a 
bitter January afternoon had not yet 
quite covered the glass, watched a 
bent, thinly clad woman passing down 
the street. 

She had called at the house a minute 
before, and interrupted a duet at the 
piano to ask the way to the station, 
and whether the afternoon train had 
gone to Vernon, four miles north. She 
said she had walked from Kearney, 
which was two miles west, and her 
face had had a wind-nipped look that 
gave the simple statement a singular 
vividness. 'To walk two miles in the 
face of a fifteen-mile wind, with the 
mercury below zero, is no light under- 
taking, even for a strong, warmly clad 
man. 

Katharine and June Harcourt be- 
lieved that they pitied the stranger. 
When they had told her that the last 
train for Vernon had gone, she had 
spoken of walking those four miles. 
Katharine, who was especially sen- 
sitive to cold, shivered as she went 
back to the piano, and was sure that 
she was thankful to Providence and to 
a good father for a warm, safe home. 
Before she could feel quite comfortable 
again, she had to bring a small red 
shawl from her mother’s bedroom and 
put it round her shoulders. 

She was conscious that the plati- 
tudes she and her sister had uttered in 
talking about the woman had been 
inadequate to express her feeling; and 
even when she was once more deep in 
the intricacies of the duet, she was 
aware of thinking what a pity it is 
that people have to be poor, and to 
travel among strangers, and to face 
hardship. How terrible it would be 
if anything should ever happen to 
place her mother or June or herself in 
such a situation! Some one surely 
ought to take that poor woman in 
for the night. Katharine wondered if 
some one would not provide shelter 
for her. 

The piano duet was a rollicking one. 
The music filled the room and the 
house with a merry, frolicsome spirit. 
It made a blithe accompaniment to dancing firelight—a 
hilarious defiance to icy winds and drifting, scudding 
snow. Katharine took delight in playing light, sparkling 
pieces of this kind. 

When she stood again at the window, after the practise 


| sisters faced each other. 


was done, the dusk of early twilight had fallen, and lights | 


were gleaming in the street. 


The frost had climbed high | 


on the wide pane now; there was a clear space of only | 


an inch or two just below the middle sash. As it was 


almost opposite her eyes, she could still see far down the | 


street. Her father would be coming home that way soon. 
How cold it looked! Poor father, that he should have to 
be out in such weather! 
have a home and to be able to stay in it on such a night! 
Yes, she was very thankful. 

June stood beside her. ‘‘I’m wondering if that woman 
was foolish enough to try to walk to Vernon to-night?’’ 
she remarked, abruptly. 

Katharine started slightly ; she had supposed that June 
had forgotten. ‘‘I hope not,’’ she answered. ‘‘I hope 
some one has—has taken her in.’’ 

‘*She looked dreadfully poor, didn’t she—no gloves, and 
that worn old faded coat and shaw] and everything ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Katharine. ‘‘I haven’t been able to get 
her out of my mind. Did you see how chapped her hands 
were???’ 

“Yes! 
so tired !’’ 

‘*It must be terrible to be poor, like that. You don’t 
imagine she really had to walk ?’’ 

‘*Who do you suppose would take her in?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ Katharine replied. 
of that. Some one surely would, don’t you think so?’’ 


One had been bleeding. And her eyes looked 


What a fortunate thing it was to | 
| it is, 


| to know just what I do feel. 
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DRAWN BY 8B. J. ROSENMEYER 


SHE SAID SHE HAD WALKED FROM KEARNEY 


‘*Well, who?’’ asked June, turning to Katharine. The 
The same thought had been 
forming in each mind. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Katharine. ‘*We didn’t.’’ 

‘*We didn’t even think of such a thing, did we?’’ 

‘*Well, we—couldn’t very well. She—wasn’t very— 
clean, was she?’’ 

**T didn’t see that she was dirty, did you?’’ 

‘*Maybe not. But we didn’t know anything about her. 
She might not be —’’ Katharine stopped. 

‘*Honest?’’ said June. Sometimes June had an unconi- 
fortable way of insisting on definite statements. 

‘‘Oh, she may have been honest. But—you know how 
June?’’ 
‘Yes, I know. I feel just the same way. But I’d like 
That woman needed help, 


| and you and I, two supposedly decent human beings, 


knew it, and did not think we were called on to help 
her. We expected some one else to do it. I can’t forget 
her, and I’d give anything if we had not let her go away 


| unhelped. ’’ 


Katharine was painfully conscious that her own mind 
and heart were making the same demand. ‘‘We haven’t 
a spare bed now,’’ she said, ‘‘but we could have doubled 
up as we did when Cousin Dick was here.’’ 

‘*Yes, and mother would have been the first to say that 


| the trouble was nothing.’’ 


| having a strange person come in? 
| a coarse-grained, 
‘*T hadn’t thought | 


| 
| 


‘‘And it wouldn’t have been anything, if 1 we had really 
undertaken it. Was it because we were squeamish about 
She was—so strange— 
hardship-roughened woman. Was that 
why we didn’t want her near us?’’ 


As Katharine considered this question, she recalled 








| against the storm. 
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vividly the coarse skin, 
the straggling hair, the 
frayed, shapeless coat, the 
bedraggled skirts, and 
the wide, snow-covered 
shoes. She knew that she 
had felt a shrinking from 
the woman. Something in 
her mind suggested that 
perhaps the woman did 
not want help, and might 
have resented the offer of it; but she 
said to herself that such a thought 
was mere evasion, for the case had 
been plain enough, and tact would 
have avoided hurting decent pride. 
She said these things also aloud. 

‘* Yes,’’ assented June, ‘‘we’ve just 
plain shirked, haven’t we? And think 
of our congratulating ourselves be- 
cause of our own blessings! I’m 
ashamed !’’ 

‘*‘So am I,’’ murmured Katharine. 

June went up-stairs to see what 
her mother was doing. Katharine 
still stood at the window. Her cheeks 
were burning. ‘‘I suppose the poor 
woman wouldn’t beg, for the world,’’ 
she whispered, as she looked out 
toward the lamplighted corner where 
she had seen the bent figure passing 
out of sight. There had been an 
opportunity there,—an opportunity 
for real charity,—and it was gone. 

The ringing of the telephone brought 
her back to herself. The instrument 
was in the hall, and Katharine ran to 
answer the summons. Her father was 
not coming home to dinner—for the 
third time that week! His factory 
was at the other end of the town, and 
he was having a very busy, prosper- 
ous season. Whenever he felt that he 
must spend the evening in the office, 
he had his dinner sent down to him 
from the hotel. That meant that it 
would be nine or ten o’clock before 
he came home. Katharine was disap- 
pointed. She always looked forward 
to the evenings when the members of 
the little family were all together at 
home. This would not be one of those 
evenings. 

It was a quiet dinner that night. 
Her mother had been busy all day 
with new household arrangements, to 
which she planned to give the evening 
also. June did not talk much. Kath- 
arine herself felt upset, partly because 
of the afternoon’s occurrence, partly 
because of the spoiled evening. After 
the meal was over, the sisters tried the 
duets again, in an effort to make 
cheer, but to Katharine they now 
seemed to be noisy and common things. 
A book was her final resort, and she 
read for a couple of hours, not very 
attentively. 

Outside, the wind continued to blow 
as fiercely as it had blown during the 
afternoon. Katharine shivered as she listened to it. Her 
father would have to come home in that savage gale. Poor 
father! And other people had to be out. Her imagination 
showed her bent, bundled, buffeted figures, struggling 
Among them she could not help seeing 
a woman’s huddled figure, with straggling hair and red, 
gaunt, bare wrists. She could not help wondering where 
that woman was now. Had some one, who did not find 
charity so hard, taken care of her this bitter night? 

Katharine stared at the window in @he light of the 
electric lamps. It was completely frosted from bottom to 
top; there was no peep-hole now. She wondered if the 
light shone out through the frost and looked warm and 
bright and cheering to the people who passed? She won- 
dered if other poor, cold, unfortunate wanderers had gone 
by her comfortable home that day? Would another person 
ever stop to give her a chance to be kind? And if the 
chance ever came again, would she be quick to grasp it? 

It was after ten o’clock when she heard her father’s 
step creaking on the cold snow over the board walks and 
steps. He came in with his clean, strong face looking 
fairly drawn with the cold. He beat his hands together, 
and shook his head gravely at questions about the ther- 
mometer. Even when he was seated before the fire, and 
Katharine kissed him, the cold that still clung to him 
made her shiver. 

‘*It’s bitter,’’ he said, looking at his wife. 

‘*‘Tt is the worst night of the winter, isn’t it, John?’’ 

‘*T think it is,’? he answered. ‘‘God pity the people 
who are not properly housed! You wouldn’t suppose 
there were any in our little town, would you?’’ 

‘*Are there any?’’ asked Mrs. Harcourt. 

‘*You’d think we’d know it, if there were,’’ he returned. 
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You’d think no one—not even a stranger—| wrists! She felt in the very fibers of her own | 
could suffer here without our knowing it. But | flesh the savage bite and sting of the wind’s | 
I hear —’’ He paused to put an arm about | fierce blasts. And she saw herself—and June— 
Katharine’s shoulders as she leaned close to | at the jingling piano, filling with merry music 
him. \a house that had turned the 

‘*Father !’? whispered Katharine. She knew | sufferer away! 
what he was going to say. She felt that she | She could not bear it. 
could not listen. The thing gripped her heart | Hardly conscious of what she 
as nothing she had ever known had done. said, she was suddenly beg- 

‘‘T hear,’’? he went on, looking at her curi-| ging and pleading between 
ously, but absorbed in his news, ‘‘that they | uncontrollable sobs on her 
found a woman out on the Vernon road | father’s shoulder. She wanted 
to-night —’’ He broke off again, and his|to go—she must go and see 
face was very sad. ‘They say,’’ he added, | andknow! She must do some- 
slowly, ‘‘that she was frozen to death. ’’ thing, something to atone—if 

Katharine gave a little cry. The pain of it| there could be any atonement! 
was like the pain of a deep stab. It was too} When her father put her 
terrible to be true! It was hideous! June, | gently aside, she clung to 
white-faced, was staring across the table. | June. Her mother talked to 

‘*It seems beyond belief,’’ said their father, | them both. June was crying, 
‘*that such a thing could be allowed to happen | too, so that her slender body 
almost at our very doors. She wanted to go | shook with sharp convul- 
to Vernon, apparently, and missed the train. | sions—and their mother put 
She was too poor to go to the hotel, and would |her arms about them both and held them. 
not appeal to charity, I suppose. So she| Katharine heard her father’s voice at the 
started to walk. And nobody prevented it, | telephone. She heard his grave tones, but the 
because nobody knew. ’’ | words meant nothing to her. Oh, those poor, 

Katharine found herself suddenly facing bare hands—those poor, bare, chapped hands! 
her father; his big hands were holding her | How could she have let such evidence of pain 
shoulders and his keen, kind gray eyes were | and need go by? Actually, she had been one 
locking into hers. | of those who had looked at suffering and passed 

‘“‘O father,’’ she cried, ‘‘I knew!’’ She! by on the other side. June? June was younger ; 
threw herself forward into his arms. ‘‘Oh, | she was not so much to blame. But for herself 
how cruel!’? she wept. ‘‘How can it be? | there was no excuse. 

That woman came here to-day and asked the| And then all at once her father was back in 
way to the station—and she said something | the room. He was standing beside them, and 
about walking to Vernon! Oh, we knew she | he put a hand on the head of each girl. 

was poor and cold and suffering, and we—we ‘*Listen, children,’? he said. ‘‘I’ve tele- 
let her go!’’ phoned to the hotel. Doctor Clay says the 

Her father held her. She knew that; and| woman will live.’’ He waited an instant, 
she knew that June was telling brokenly the | then looked at his wife. ‘‘She needs only 
rest of the brief story. But she herself hardly | warm rooms and nursing to get well. I’ve 
heard or felt. She saw that long, white, cold, | told the doctor to have her sent here as soon | 
cruel road to Vernon—that bitter cold road— as she can be moved.’? Then he folded all of 
with the bent figure struggling upon it. She| them into his strong arms. ‘‘God doesn’t 
saw the dark form in the icy snow! She saw | always give people a second chance, children. 
the pink, nipped face and the bare, chapped | This time He has.’’ 











of them outside, stripping our Queen Bee 
apple-tree to the bone!’’ 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!’? groaned Mrs. Kemp. 

‘*Yes, ma’am!’’ said Miss Almeda. ‘‘They 
ehave propped a lad- 
der up against the 
tree, and one vil- 
lain’s on that lad- 
der, and the other’s 
climbed up in the 
branches. He is 
throwing the light 
of his lantern on 
each individual 
shiny apple, so as 
not to miss a one, 
and is gathering 
them in for dear 
life! Then he ex- 
changes his filled 
basket for an empty 
one the man below 
hands up to him, 


{and the man below packs the apples mighty 


partie’lar into a square wooden box,—he’s got 
a lantern, too,—and that’s the way they’re 
looting the orchard of the widow and the 
orphan! And now how to save our Queen 
Bees? Well, the beginning of it is to get on 
my shoes and stockings and dress myself. ’’ 

The bedclothes heaved, and Mrs. Kemp was 
out upon the rag carpet. ‘‘Your ma owns 
shoes and stockings, too, Medie Kemp, and 
has no notion of permitting her only offspring 
to march into the forefront of danger without 
her support!’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Miss Kemp, reluctantly, 
‘*but don’t you hurry. I heard them say it’s 
taking them longer than they calc’lated on, 
and that they’ll be at it a half-hour more.’’ 
She tied a shoe-lacing angrily. ‘‘Those rap- 
scallions are terrible well pleased with them- 
selves. One of them bragged that the ‘real 
hand-picked article ought to win highest prize 
at the Torbolton midwinter fruit exhibit.’ I 
just wanted to raise that window and say, 
‘?Twon’t be you brigandiers will win it, all 
the samey.’’’ She clasped her belt about her 





in the wake of her own voice. Now from the 
spare-chamber window she blew shrill blasts 
from a huge rosy-lipped conch-shell that she 
had hurriedly snatched from the parlor mantel- 
piece; and at the same time Miss Kemp 
drummed noisily with a long-handled mixing- 
spoon upon a tin wash-basin inverted on the 
window-sill before her. 

Over and under and round boomed Mrs. 
Kemp’s sonorous contralto: ‘* Thieves! Mur- 
der! Fire! Thie-eves!’’ 

The peace and serenity of the tiny hamlet 
of Boswick was much disturbed. 

Squire Hastings, preparing to start for 
market with a load of cabbages, pushed back 
the rolling doors of his barn and rushed out, 
brandishing a pitchfork. Billy, the eldest of 
his sons, followed close behind him with a 
baseball bat. Round the corner of Neighbors’ 
Lane careened on two wheels Tommy Ray’s 
milk-wagon, with Tommy Ray inside, wildly 
shouting: 

‘*Hi! hi! hi, there! What’s up?’’ 

‘Thieves up our Queen Bee apple-tree!’’ 
called Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘Leastwise they were, 
only Medie and I have caused them to retreat. 
There they go!’’ 

She pointed a triumphant finger toward the 
narrow plank bridge that spans Roaring Brook ; 
but to her surprise, she saw that the enemy 
were not going. The old white horse had 
realized that this was not the homeward route, 
and had halted. The two men, having over- 
hauled the buckboard, had taken from it two 
broad-brimmed hats and put them on. Then 
they had wheeled Snowball round, and were 
leading him back! 

At the gate they lifted their hats and bowed 
low to Mrs. Kemp, who, with the ancient 
watchman’s rattle in one hand and the massive 
copper dinner - bell in the other, stared in 
amazement. They bowed again to Miss 
Almeda, who stared in amazement from her 
intrenchment behind the huge rosy-lipped 
conch-shell and the battered tin wash-basin ; 
and then one of the men said apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘We’re desperate mortified to have scared 
you ladies so, but when we got home yesterday 
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certainly are hand- 

some !’’ declared Miss Almeda 
Kemp, one bright October afternoon, 
as she gazed out upon the tree in the 
Kemp yard. ‘‘It doesn’t look much like that 
little scrawny remnant I bought off the nursery 
cart the last day of the Gulf Colony Fair, ten 
seasons ago! People round 
here thought my tending 
it so faithful was mighty 
amusing. I dug a hole 
twice too wide and twice 
too deep for its teenty- 
tonty little roots, filled 
that hole chock-full of 
water, and floated those 
roots out straight’s a 
string, sifted ’tween my 
own fingers every speck 
of dirt, and patted, it 
down, tender but firm. 
That first winter I pro- 
tected it with brush and 
leaves, and when I took 
them away in the spring, 
I troweled the soil up soft 
and watered it every day 


sea NHESE Queen Bee apples 


all through the drouth, and spread down hay | 
all round, so’s the sun shouldn’t scorch the | 


little new surface roots; and soon’s the blos- 
soms set, I pinched off every little nubbin, and 
kept that tree clean’s a fresh-minted gold 
eagle! And there’s never been a caterpillar’s 
nest in it, not once!’’ 

She paused, breathless. 

‘*Tt’s been money in our pockets, all that 
coddling, Medie,’’ said her mother, Mrs. 
Lavinia Kemp. 
apple shortcakes and apple dumplings and 
apple fritters we’ve had off that tree!’’ 


‘*Also,’’ replied Miss Almeda, ‘‘it’s an orna- | 


ment to our residence, and attracts the admi- 
ration of travelers. ’’ 

‘**For instance,’’ agreed Mrs. Kemp, 
are the Pringle twins passing by, looking at it 


hard this very minute. When are you meaning | 


to harvest those Queen Bees, Medie?’’ 


‘*To-morrow’s baking day, but Thursday’s | 


free. I’ll do just like I did last year, haul 
out the kitchen table, set a chair on top, and 
perch on that. Then I can reach most all.’’ 

‘*T tremble like an aspen while you’re at 
it!’’ sighed Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘But it must be 
done. And those you can’t get that way, 
you’ll have to knock down with a clothes-pole. 
Twill bruise them a mite, but we’ll eat them 
first. ’’ 


It was about three o’clock on the following | 


morning that Mrs. Kemp was roused from 
slumber by the thud of a horse’s hoofs on the 
road outside. 
Mrs. Kemp said to herself: 

**T can’t quite make out whether that team’s 






DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
' 





*"Bhink of all those elegant | 


**there | 





gone by,or whether it has stopped, 
and some one’s coming in.’’ 

‘*Coming in!’’ Her heart quickened 
its beat at the thought; 


hour of the night since, in the far-away past, 
Uncle James and Aunt Anna Baxter had driven 





lating news from Shiloh. 

‘*T can’t ever feel like 
that again about a soul on 
earth except my Medie,’’ 
she murmured, ‘‘and she’s 
safe in tother room. 
Medie! Medie! You all 
right?’’ 

‘“*Why, yes, ma!’’ came 
the sleepy response. 

“‘So be I!’’ said Mrs. 
Kemp, contentedly, and 
straightening her pillow, 
she tried to reénter dream- 
land. She repeated the 


zard, from Izzard back 
to A, counted from one 
to a hundred, then toa 


thousand, and was even | 


planning the china-closet that she hoped to 
have when her ‘‘ship should arrive in port,’’ 


when she was startled by the harsh creaking | 


of an ungreased axle. 

Sliding over the edge of the bed, Mrs. Kemp | 
tiptoed to the window, and looking out, saw | 
upon the crescent of turf in front of the gate 


| dim and shadowy figures outlined by the faint | 


radiance of the waning moon. She crept across 
the hall, and touching her daughter’s shoulder, 
whispered excitedly, ‘‘There’s a horse 
and wagon out in front, Medie Kemp! 
What for, do you sup- 
9»? 
| ‘TY don’t know,’’ 
janswered Miss Al- 
meda, instantly alert, 
‘*but I’ll investigate. ’’ 
She slipped on her 
red felt ‘* Desdemonas’’ 
and donned her outing- 
flannel wrapper. 
‘*You’ll catch a ter- 
rible cold, trailing 
round like this in your 
nighty and bare feet, ’’ 
she said, as she pushed 
her mother to her bed. 
‘* Let me tuck you in. ’’ 
The next moment 
Miss Kemp was flitting from window to} 





window. She cocked her ears at the gloomy | 
|tunnel of the staircase, disappeared into the | 
The sound ceased abruptly, and | 


‘**spare chamber,’’ and emerged at last with 
the excited announcement, ‘‘ There’s no burglar 
inside the house, Ma Kemp, but there’s two 


afternoon and read in the 
newspaper —’’ 

**We’d just passed by and 
noted your Queen Bee ap- 
ples,’’ interrupted the other 
man. 

**That a hurricane was 


waist, and once more tiptoed 
into the spare chamber. Then 
she hastened back to report. 
‘*They’re most through! I 
don’t persume that we’d best 
attempt to capture them, 
ma??? 





no one had | 
come to the small cottage at that lonely | 


out from Torbolton to break to her the deso- | 


alphabet from A to Iz-| 


| jangled, 


‘*Massy sakes, no!’’ cried 
Mrs. Kemp. ‘* What under 
| the sun would we do with 
| them ?”’ 

‘‘Just as you say, ma,’’ 

her daughter said, with com- 
| posure. ‘*Here’s my plan, 
| then. You listen !’’ 
Five minutes later, Miss 
| Almeda turned toward the 
stairs. ‘‘When I holler ‘Now!’ 
you start operations. ’’ 

‘* Don’t you be afeard, “And with your kind 
Medie,’’ retorted Mrs. Kemp, ‘‘but what your | permission,’’ said both men together, ‘‘we’ll 
ma’ll nail her colors to the mast good and | complete our job.’’ 
proper when the time comes. ’’ The two marched to the Queen Bee apple- 

A swift visit to the pantry, a groping beneath | tree. 
the kitchen stove, and Miss Kemp was open- | 


roaring up the coast from 
Hatteras —’’ 

**We said at once that those 
apples ought to be under 
cover —’’ 

**So we got up early, and 
drove Snowball over here by 
moonlight, caleulating to pick 
them and pack them and leave 
them on the porch before you 
ladies had woke from your 
morning naps. ’’ 





“The Pringle twins !”? exclaimed in one 


‘|ing the front door, and saying to herself, breath Mrs. Kemp and Miss Almeda and 


‘*Courage, Almeda! 
courage! 99 


Courage, and yet again | Squire Hastings and Billy 
| ‘Tommy Ray. 

Cautiously she moved along the border of | Then Squire Hastings and Billy retired 
turf beside the graveled path. Gliding round | from the scene, and Tommy Ray, slapping 
the end of the wagon and approaching from | the reins over the little black Morgan mare, 
the other side, she said, coaxingly, ‘‘Nice proceeded toward Torbolton. 
horsey! Ni-ice horsey !’’ | Presently Jonathan and David Pringle car- 

The animal lifted its head and began to| ried down to the ‘‘ dark cellar’? the boxes 
munch gratefully a couple of lumps of sugar. | heaped high with the Queen Bee apples, and 
Miss Kemp unfastened from its bridle the | carried into the pantry two brimming baskets. 
strap attached to the round iron carriage-| As Jonathan set his basket down, he an- 
weight. nounced : 

‘*?'Tain’t me that’s in the bandit business,’?| ‘‘We’ve picked every one, ladies, and it’s 
she remarked, and noiselessly thrust the weight | clouding up already !’’ 
under the seat of the shabby buckboard. She! On the kitchen range was the big Isaac and 
| drew back, and with something clutched in | Rebekah earthenware pot of smoking hot coffee, 
| her right hand, struck the old white horse a spiderful of fried Indian meal johnny-cakes, 
once, twice, thrice! a spiderful of fried potatoes and a spiderful 
| ‘Then she scurried into the cottage, and hur- | of fried eggs, and the table in the living-room 
riedly bolting the door behind her, panted, | was set for four. 

‘‘Now, Ma Kemp! Now!’’ | Again it was afternoon; the storm from the 

The bristling stove-polishing brush had | Carolinas had Boswick in its grasp, and little 

done its work. The old white horse had Miss Kemp, watching the pouring rain and 

snorted, reared, kicked the dasher resound- | listening to the howling of the gale, remarked 

ingly, and with a frantic plunge forward, | joyously, **O, me! O, my! But aren’t we 

had sped away, with the shabby buckboard | lucky girls that our crop of apples is gathered 
bumping at his heels. |in!?? 

The invaders of the Kemp estate abandoned | ‘‘We surely are, Medie!’’? assented Mrs. 
their work of pillage; the man on the ladder Kemp, swaying to and fro in her chintz- 
dropped his empty basket and jumped to the cushioned rocking-chair. *‘And that’s why 
ground; the man in the tree dropped his laden I’m at this.’’ 
basket, and from bough to bough swung him- She glanced down at the ever-increasing 
self earthward. Close together, the pair vaulted | circle of brown worsted in and out of which 
over the picket fence and raced along the road, her steel knitting-needles were twinkling. ‘‘ For 
shouting, *‘Whoa, Snowball! Whoa! Whoa! when I spied how those Pringle twins’ shirt- 
Whoa !’’ sleeves had shrunk from their poor red bony 

At her bedroom window stood Mrs. Lavinia wrists, thinks I, ‘Now, Laviny Kemp, here’s 
Kemp, shattering the frosty air of the dawn— | your chance. One good turn deserves another. 
already saffron tints were staining the eastern You knit those boys some good long, warm 
sky—with the raucous ‘‘Crick! crack! crick! | wristers,’—I knew I had this hank of Scotch 
Cri - ick! cra-ack! cri-ick!’’ of an ancient | yarn on hand,—‘and if you keep knitting and 
watchman’s rattle that she revolved furiously | don’t dawdle, you’ll have them all done and 
in her right hand, while with her left she pressed and ready to present the next time 
not rhythmically, but forcibly, a! Jonathan and David go by.’ 
massive copper dinner-bell. ‘That is to say,’? Mrs. Kemp added, has- 

Miss Almeda had mounted the stairs close | tily, *‘if they don’t go by too soon!’’ 


Hastings and 
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DELTA DAYS:PAST and PRESENT 
EZ By Charles 3 bigpert Craddock 


of nature more im- 

pressive than that 
presented by the great Mis- 
sissippi River when, bank- 
ful, it pursues its way, silent 
and swift, through the coun- 
try of its own building. 
Before it fairly leaves the 


7 “HERE are few aspects } 


borders of Tennessee, it enters on the deltaic | the captain in a state of despair. 


phase of its course, although thereafter several 
large tributaries flow into it. From its vast 
abundance it gives off, right and left, in- 
numerable streams called bayous and bogues, 
which the impetus of its current sends far 
into the inland region. 

These streams carry tons of earth held in 
solution in the murky water. As they spread 
over low grounds, the sediment that they 
deposit eventually transforms swamps into 
stable plains; the various kinds of river de- 


tritus, the silt and ooze, the myriad crawfish | 





AN OLD-TIME STEAMBOAT- RACE. 





and fertilizing animalcule enrich the soil to a | 
wondrous yield, which explains the old pagan | 


belief in the generosity of the river-gods. 
The peculiar convexity of the surface of | 
deltaic rivers, the height at the center above 


the flood-plain, is especially marked in the | not feasible. 


Mississippi in times of threatened overflow. 
From the guards of a steamer in midstream, 
overlooking. the surrounding landscape, the 
levee seems a frail barrier indeed against the 
vast river and the immense momentum of its 
flow. But the slender earthwork, which varies 
in height from eight to twenty feet according 
to the danger of the place, and which measures 
eight or ten feet across the top, often stands 
stanchly year after year against the tremen- 
dous weight of the water. 


The Fatal Crevasse. 


EVERTHELESS, the levee is subject to 

many vicissitudes. A very slight thing 

may break it. In time of high water a 
passing steamboat makes waves that, washing 
for only a few minutes over a spot on top of 
the wall, may cause a crevasse, through which 
the turbulent stream, surging with the impetu- 
osity of a cataract and roaring like a herd of 
wild beasts, will sweep away the levee, fences, 
stock, sometimes even houses, cover a thousand 
acres in an hour, and then stand from April to 
June, a sluggish expanse sixty miles wide. 

Occasionally a flaw of wind, striking a weak 
point in the breakwater, may open the flood- 
gates. Sometimes a levee apparently stanch 
is honeycombed by the borings of the tiny 
crawfish, and the water insidiously trickles 
through innumerable tunnels till the structure 
is sodden and ruined. The levees are most 
efficient when covered with a heavy turf of 
Bermuda grass; for the interlacing roots form 
a network of strong fiber that holds the earth 
together and prevents crumbling when the 
river stands against the levee, as it sometimes 
does, for two or three weeks at a time. 

When the river is *‘on the rise,’’ people are 
no longer interested in the fluctuations of the 
mereury, but in the portentous approach to 
‘thigh - water mark.’’ It is the paramount 
subject of conversation, and has even an idiom 
of its own. If a neighbor should say, ‘‘ You 
have been down the bend—tell me, how is Mr. 
Blank?’’ the object of solicitude would not be 
the state of that gentleman’s health, but the 
condition of his levee. 

And if you should reply, ‘‘He is feeling 
mighty weak about the knees,’’ you would by 
no means have in mind rheumatism, but would 


| 





to reach our destination till 
near midnight. 

The party was roused, — 
my father and mother, we 
children and our nurse, 
with trunks, bags, baskets, 
all the impedimenta of trav- 
elers quite ready for disem- 
barkation,—when up came 
He protested 
that he could not land! The boat was running 
on only one wheel, he confessed—unknown to 
the passengers, there had been an accident to 
the other one. If he should land the Rainbow 
on our side of the river, he would not be able 
in that wind to get her off the bank again— 





that being on the side of her disabled wheel. 
But he offered to take us on to Memphis, — 
some two hundred miles out of our way up the 
river,—and said that the extra distance should 
cost us nothing. 

Alas, for this attractive proposal! We were 
not traveling for pleasure. Business, insistent, 
importunate, could not be delayed. There 
was a brief but spirited argument, and it was 
decided to try a different landing from the 
one that by reason of the adverse wind was 
Accordingly, the Rainbow was 
headed for the bank. 

We walked down the staging to the ground, 
and then the Rainbow, starting her engines 
almost at once, sought to back off. The boat 
towered white above us in the gloom, like 
some enchanted craft, with the jeweled topaz 


gleams of her side-lights and her lofty chimney | channel of the river had flooded a forest to its | read. 


lamps, red and green. The water surged | 


noisily about her one available wheel, working | with specially constructed machinery, draw | to Mississippi. 


river and down the river, to rouse the neighbor- 
ing plantation; and soon there were lanterns 
flitting along the top of the high bank, and a | 
guide to show a practicable path that led over 
the rubbish of the recent cave-in. 

No Santa Claus appeared, to be sure, in 
March—not even at Christmas’s Landing! But 
there was a bear chained to a post in a back 


| yard, and the sight of it. to some degree 


assuaged our disappointment. 

We were finally wrenched away from our 
eager interview with this fascinating object, 
without either hugging the bear or being 
hugged by it, and the elders of the party were 
grateful that the end of the Rainbow incident 
was no worse—although the morning found 
the boat still struggling at the landing. She 
lay there till the wind fell. 

Striking a snag in river travel was a much | 
more dangerous adventure. Those snags used 
to be very numerous. ‘Trees, barely submerged 
by the caving of banks, were sometimes fast 
anchored in débris far below, or still stood 
rooted in the soil where the ever - shifting 











THE MISSISSIPPI. 


topmost boughs. Of late years the snag-boats, | 
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| an overseer, aided by the experienced foremen 


of the ‘‘gangs’’ of negro laborers. 

In the autumn, however, it was the custom 
of the absentee owners to make a trip to their 
estates when the picking of the cotton was in 
progress. Sometimes they would stay on 
through the planting of the new crop. The 
time would be enlivened by visits to friends 
owning neighboring plantations, by camp- 
hunts, for there was great abundance of game, 
—bear, deer, wild turkeys, wolves,—and per- 


| haps by a flying trip to New Orleans for the 


carnival season. 


Traveling From Tennessee. 


HE journeys down from Tennessee were 
i leisurely affairs—several hundred miles 

by the country roads in the golden 
glamours of the Indian summer. A buggy, 
or barouche, and a carriage, each with a pair 
of strong, fresh horses, were usually required 
to transport our party, for there were often one 
or two guests. Occasionally, several planters 
and their families would arrange to 
make the trip at the same time, and a 
gay procession of vehicles, with drivers 
quite content if they covered forty o1 
fifty miles a day, would bowl lightly 
along the dry ‘‘dirt roads’’ down the 
endless sylvan ways. 

Lunching outdoors, either in view of 
the sunny lake or in the dreamy twi- 
light of the druidic woods, was one of 
the delights of this mode of travel. A 
fire would be built and fresh coffee 
made. No coffee since has had such 
flavor. The hamper would be unpacked 
amidst the acclamations of the children, 
and when the feast was over, they would 
play about joyously while the elders 
Reading aloud was for many years one 
| of the pleasures of the midday rest on the road 
One day the reading was so 


with futile energy. The deck-hands put out | out and destroy these perilous obstructions to | prolonged—‘‘Old Mortality’’ was the book in 


their flaring, smoking torches by thrusting | 
them sizzling into the river. The whistle blew | 


for departure, but the boat could make no} boat and sink it in a few minutes. 


headway against the wind. 

In vain her pilot’s bells jangled shrilly into 
the dark night. In vain her engines labored. 
There the Rainbow lay, only a few rods from | 
us, but as inaccessible and as immovable as | 
‘‘a painted ship upon a painted ocean,’’ and 
we stood facing—what? A bank that had been 


| escape from drowning. 


navigation, which, swinging with great force 
with the current, can pierce the bottom of a 


When the ‘‘ Lexington’’ Struck. 


LONG cherished in my memory an episode 
| on the Lexington—I think it was on the last 
trip the old boat ever made—as a very narrow 
I can remember the 





hand—that the sun was low in the west before 
the absorbed party thought of taking the road 
again. 

‘‘Ah, then and there was hurrying to and 
fro.’’? The prospective haven for the night, a 
farmhouse, where, in the vernacular, they 
‘*took in travelers,’’ was many miles distant: 
the roads were not to be trusted in the dark- 
ness. Moreover, bears lurked in the cane- 
brakes; even wolves prowled in the woods; 


badly undermined, so recently that neither | sudden shock that threw passengers from their | and the shrilling of wildcats was a well-known 
we nor the captain had known of it. Much | feet, the ominous pause, the quiver in every fiber | sound of the night. 


earth had doubtless already gone down the 


| of the boat’s timbers, and, what impressed me 


As it happened, several disasters did beset 


river; before us was a sheer bluff, twenty feet | more than all, a shrill crystalline shivering that | the wayfarers. A horse put his foot through 


high, with the peculiar curve that indicates an | 
impending collapse. 
It stretched up the river and down the river, 


came from the glass pendants of the chandeliers. 
With the other children, I was snatched from | 
my berth and borne out into the ladies’ cabin, 





A MISSISSIPPI FLOOD. 


merely desire to express Mr. Blank’s trembling | as far as we could see; but our vision was | where’a tumultuous crowd of people were run- | 


anxiety concerning the 
Mississippi River, standing against his levee. 


under’’ in a high-water year. 


it did not seem to us, however, that | 
The clouds | 


intentions of the | necessarily limited. Those were not the days | ning round and crying out that the boat was 
| of search-lights. Other nights may have been | sinking. A life-preserver was put upon me. 

Planters used to build private levees as a darker; 
precaution against flood from adjoining lands such a thing could be possible. 
that were so situated as to be likely to *‘go, were dense in the sky and speeding before | way. 
These were | the wind, and as the blast came shrieking | had boarded her, but we had been waiting for 


However, after a series of gruesome plunges, 
the Lexington recovered, and kept on her | 
She was not considered safe when we 


of course cross-levees, miles in extent, built at | down the river, it might easily have carried off | | days for a packet to pass,—an exercise of 


great expense of money and labor. 


| one of the small children without anybody’s | 


Nothing but the fertility of the delta and | being the wiser. 


the value of the staple could enable the cotton | 
industry to sustain such repeated and disastrous | 
reverses as the Mississippi floods have caused. | 
Among the most extraordinary sights of this | 
region are the caving banks of the river. | 
Sometimes the brigand-like stream snatches a 
thousand acres or more from a point, or from 
the bight of a bend, brings them down into the 
tawny surges of the current with a thunderous 
crash, dissolves them in an instant, and carries | 
off the forest trees, uprooted and waving like 


Christmas’s Landing. 


OW ensued a complication of which I 
have heard my parents speak, but which | 

I did not then appreciate. We children | 

had become riotous, uncontrollable, dancing | 
about with mad joy, in imminent danger either | 
of stepping into the weltering Mississippi, to | 
drown in the darkness and the suction of the 
| Steamboat, or of getting beneath some part of | 


patience unknown except to denizens of the 
delta in those times,—and we were eager to 
take the first thing afloat. 

Impromptu steamboat-races were an exciting 
incident of river travel in those days, and I 
|long held a grudge against the Eclipse for 
defeating the boat on which I was a passenger. 
I can still remember all the bitterness of my 
juvenile chagrin. 

This happy method of travel has to a large 
degree been superseded by the railway, and 
is now out of date. A network of rails has 
enmeshed the whole region. Now you can close 


frantic hands above the flood. Sometimes the | the precarious overhanging bank, trembling to | | your eyes in a Pullman sleeping-car in Ten- 


capricious current does not wholly undermine | its fall. 
the ground, and when the river falls, it leaves | embark at Christmas’s Landing, and we had | heart of the delta. 
towering banks, hollow-faced, sodden and tot- 'no doubt that we were on our way to the | so to speak, as a wink. 
tering, threatening momentarily to collapse | dwelling of Santa Claus! 


and bury any unwary 


unnumbered tons of earth. 


I remember my first view of one of these | have happened did not befall us. 


caving banks when I was only about five years 


of age. We had boarded a boat at Vicksburg, | ation. 


We had heard that we were to dis- 


Well might we be | 


passer-by beneath | rapturous! 


The varied disasters, however, that might 
From the 
hurricane-deck the captain perceived the situ- 
The whistles of the steamboat at once | 


the old Rainbow it was, and proceeding up| sent forth a series of stentorian blasts, that 


nessee or Kentucky, and open them in the 
The journey is as quick, 
It is convenient, cer- 
| tainly, but dull and commonplace. 

Far different was travel thither by land in 
the haleyon days that I remember. Although 
there were many cotton-planters whose per- 
manent homes were in Mississippi, a class of 
non-resident planters lived in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. In their absence, their lands in 


the river against a hurricane of wind, failed | echoed from the Arkansas shores, from up the | the delta were cultivated under the direction of 


| a hole in the flooring of a bridge, and, in trying 


to free himself, went through with a succes- 
sion of fantastic antics with the other three 
hoofs. Another horse, never before known 
to balk, began to back at the top of a long hill, 
and backed down into the deep miry gullies of a 
dry bayou. In crossing a river, there was 
some mistake about the exact situation of the 
ford, and the water surged into the carriage, 
and drenched the feet of the occupants. It 
also floated away the luncheon hamper, fortu- 
nately empty, from the buggy. It was after 
midnight when our party reached our destina- 
tion, the wayside farmhouse. 

On the rest of the trip southward *‘Old 
Mortality,’’ the enchanter, was carried under 
lock and key in a trunk, and taken out only 
when the travelers, safely housed for the night, 
sat after supper round a big wood-fire, with 
two or three hours for reading aloud between 
then and bedtime. 

In fact, the journeys to and from Mississippi 
were full of incident. The ‘gentle knight 
pricking o’er the plain’’ had scarcely more 
adventures. To be sure, we met no lions; but 
we were not wholly exempt from encounters 
with wild beasts. 

I remember, for example, that one day, 
while the little procession fared cheerily along, 
we saw to our amazement the carriage imme- 
diately in front of ours turn sharply at right 
angles with the road and plunge down an 
embankment into a deep slough among fallen 
boughs and rotting logs. One glance up the 
highway by the drivers, and every vehicle in 
the line followed the example of the first one. 

Not an instant too soon! Down the road at 
a great pace came the largest elephant I have 


| ever seen, holding his trunk aloft, and trum- 


peting with rage and grief. I had no idea that 
the huge animal was capable of so fast a trot. 
After him galloped half a dozen mounted men 
with lance-like weapons, which they could not 
get near enough to use. The elephant gazed 
straight ahead, and evidently did not see our 
party, with the half-submerged carriages and 
struggling horses. Had he seen us, he might 
have vented his wrath on us. 


The Run - Away Elephant. 


E learned from some of the circus em- 
W ployés, whom we passed afterward in 
the road, that he was offended because 

his trainer, to whom he was much attached, 
had fallen ill, and had been left behind in the 
town where the last performanee had been 
given. The elephant had been moody and 
fretful all day, and finally had burst into a 
tempestuous rage and started back to his friend. 
It is an old saying that it takes thirteen 
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months in the year to raise cotton. For its cul- 
ture, the fields are prepared like flower-plots— 
so finely is the soil pulverized and so systematic 
is the bedding up for the growth. Cotton isa 
very tender plant, and subject to many ills. 
If it escapes frost, it is in danger from the 
eutworm, the boll-weevil and the army-worm ; 
the prevalence of any of the three may des- 
troy for the year the prospects of the delta. 
It is not well, however, to be too easily dis- 
couraged in your chosen enterprise. Many 
years ago, in a certain vicinity, the army- 
worm made a campaign in such force that it 
consumed the entire crop. The next year the 
pest came anew, and planters began to sell 
out. With characteristic caprice, prosperity 
suddenly returned, and on one of these trans- 
ferred plantations the first crop of the new 
owner brought more than half the purchase 
money. 

For some time after the war the disorganized 
state of public affairs had a discouraging effect 
on planting. The levees had fallen into a 
ruinous condition, partly from neglect, partly 
from military operations. In view of the rad- 
ical political changes, there was doubt as to 
the usefulness of negro labor. The whole 
situation was experimental. Perhaps only the 
very high price of cotton saved the industry. 

The levees began to be rebuilt, and the rental 





system was started, by which the negro ten- 
ants paid a specified part of the cotton they 
raised for the use of land that they farmed. 
Although there are still many plantations of 
large acreage in the possession of the original 
owners, and worked by hired laborers, a good 
deal of land is cut up into small leaseholds. 

At one time every plantation had its own 
gin, run by steam; as far back as I can 
remember, every plantation had also its own 
saw- and grist-mill, and its own tan-yard, and 
raised its own meat. Indeed, a well-ordered 
plantation was ambitious to be a sort of prin- 
cipality, little dependent on supplies from 
without. Such commodities as were ordered 
came from a distance—New Orleans or Mem- 
phis. Now many stores are scattered up and 
down throughout the delta where you can pur- 
chase anything from a road-wagon to a peram- 
bulator, from a barrel of flour to a parasol. 

One incomparable possession of the delta is 
its winter weather, so bland, so fresh, so fine. 
There is no enervating quality in the warmth, 
yet even in upper Mississippi the rose may 
bloom outdoors. The sunshine has that suave, 
burnished glitter that one associates with 
Indian summer, but there is no subtropical 
languor in the air. A lovely land is the delta, 
in which it seems always a dreamy afternoon ; 
and its memories are full of fragrance. 


ae QUEST OF THE FISH-DOG SKIN 


In Ten Chapters. Chapter Five 


“3. JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ (ap-1-Kun-1) 


moment. When we recovered from it, 

we tried to see our enemies, but the intense 
darkness hid even the faintest shadowy outline 
of them; overhead and all round, the branches 
of the firs were so thickly interlaced that not 
a ray of moonlight fell upon the forest floor. 
Moreover, after the flight of the arrow, there 
was not the least sound by which they could 
be traced; there was something uncanny 
about the stillness. 


T= flash of the gun blinded us for a 


cleared it away, we found that one of the roots 
was buried in the sand. 

By pulling at it together, we soon freed it, 
and then, hanging to the tree and doing every- 
thing in our power to keep it from turning 
and burying our precious outfit in the water, 
off we went into the swift current. 

Down past the rock wall we swept at a speed 


. 





that bade fair quickly to carry us from that 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





she was there in time. Neither of you heard the 
Snake’s two words, but she caused me to hear 
them; and here we are, safe on this island.’’ 

At that moment a man appeared on the shore 
where we had entered the river an hour or two 
before. Then came another and another, until 
we had counted fourteen of them. They looked 
up-stream and down; they waded out and ex- 
amined the bottom of the shallow water; evi- 
dently they found places here and there where 
our feet had rubbed the slimy coating from 
the few stones that lay scattered on the sand. 
I remembered having stepped upon several. 

Two of the enemy walked into the water; the 
rest followed on shore, looking carefully for 
any signs of our having returned to the land. 
At last they neared the drift-pile on the bar. 

‘‘What we did there will not escape their 
eyes!’’ said Pitamakan. 

He was right. In a moment or two those in 
the water called to the others, and they all 
gathered round the place and examined the 
end of the pile; then they started down the 
shore, hurried along the rock wall, and appar- 
ently without so much as a glance in our 
direction, kept on past us. 

Usually, when a party takes to the water 
in hurried flight, each one grasps for himself 
the first piece of wood he can find that will 
enable him to float or swim alongside it and 
keep his weapons dry. No doubt that is what 
they thought we had done. 

As they passed, not a hundred yards from 
our hiding-place, we had a good look at them, 
and because I was accustomed to the tall and 
well-dressed Indians of the plains, the appear- 
ance of these surprised me. Almost without 
exception they were short and heavy-set. They 
wore shabby, dingy buckskin leggings, tattered 
and worn buffalo-robes, and wolf-head skins for 
caps; and their uncombed and tangled hair fell 
loosely round their shoulders and partly con- 
cealed their faces. Not one of them had a 
gun; some had no shield, but all carried a bow 
and quiver of arrows. 

The party kept on down the shore, and soon 
disappeared round a bend of the river. Raven 





I lay close beside Raven on his right; 
Pitamakan was on his left. Presently I 
felt Raven rise on his hands and knees. 
Then he caught hold of my sleeve and 
jerked it, as he silently crept backward a 
few inches ata time. I understood what 
he meant, and keeping close to him, took 
good care not to place my knees or hands 
on any stick that would snap and betray 
our movements. We must have been a 
full half-hour creeping backward a dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards. 

At last, after a long stop, Raven rose 
to his feet, pulled us up, and getting hold 
of my hand, closed it on a fold of his 
robe, and held it there for a moment, as 
a sign that I was to retain the grasp. 
Then, making Pitamakan take hold of my 
capote in the same manner, he started 
away from the trail toward the river. 

Our progress down the hill was as slow 
and as silent as the spreading of water on 
parched land. Fear went with us. At 
any moment we might collide with the 
enemy. ‘There were many of them and 
only three of us, and undoubtedly they 
were intent on some plan to destroy us. 

About two hundred yards below the 
trail we came to the edge of the heavy 
timber, and looked out not only on moon- 
light, but also on the first pale whiteness 
of dawn. Directly in front of us the 
ground, covered with tall grass, sloped 
down to the stream; a dense fog hid the banks 
and the surface of the river. We could see one 
another now. Raven loosened my hand from 
his robe, and motioned Pitamakan to let go of 
me. Then he went on with long, quick and 
noiseless strides, and, leaving a plain, fresh 
trail in the dewy grass, we followed closely. 
When we were hidden by the fog, we stopped 
and listened intently for several minutes, but 
heard no suspicious sound. 

Luckily, the river was shallow there, and 
taking care not to splash, we stepped into it 
and started down-stream. After going some 
distance in this manner, we found that the 
water was getting deeper, and soon a brief 
lifting of the fog disclosed a cut rock wall 
ahead; under it the stream ran dark and swift. 
There we could. not pass. 

I supposed that Raven would lead us to 
the shore and down past the rocky point, but 
to my surprise he turned straight back up- 
stream, and halted beside.a huge pile of drift- 
wood on a bar. At the outer end of it a large 
dead pine swung in the current, held to the 
pile only by two curved roots that were buried 
in it; at the other end several heavy, splin- 
tered branches stuck four or five feet up into 
the air. 

Raven motioned to us to stand where we 
were; he walked out on the trunk, and fastened 
his pack, weapons and clothing to one of the 
branches. Then he came back, took our be- 
longings, and fastened them to other branches. 
Although he had told us nothing of his plans, 
his intention was plain enough. While he 
was arranging our packs, we were noiselessly 
prying, lifting and removing the brush that 
covered the roots of the tree. When we had 











DOWN PAST THE ROCK WALL WE SWEPT. 


vicinity and to leave the enemy miles behind. 
But from the end of the point the current shot 
off toward the farther side of the river, and 
soon our craft ran into shallow water, scraped 
along the bottom, and stopped. 

The fog was beginning to lift. Close ahead 
a brush-covered island loomed up; there was 
not a moment to waste. Snatching our things 
from the limbs, we hurried ashore, and 
crouching in the thickest part of the brush, 
shivering with cold, we put on our clothes, 
untied the packs with trembling fingers, and 
hungrily attacked the dried meat and roots. 

By the time we had finished eating, the sun 
had come up and the fog had vanished. As the 
brush on the island was only waist-high, we 
crawled to the outer line of it, and lay watch- 
ing the south shore of the river. 

Until then we had been too anxious and 
miserable to talk. ‘I now asked Raven how 
he had happened to discover the enemy in the 
dark. He seemed surprised at the question. 

‘*Why, didn’t you hear them? One of them 
said, ‘Kaik, pisish,’ plainly.’’ 

‘* Kaik, pisish ! Kaik, pisish!’’ I repeated, 
and never forgot the words. 

‘*Ai! Just that,’’ he said, absently. 
‘*Kaik, pisish is Snake talk, and means, ‘ Yes, 
buffalo.’ My father captured a Snake boy 
long ago, and I learned from him something 
of his language. ’’ 

Another thought came to me. ‘‘Raven,’’ I 
asked, ‘‘how about her? She did not warn 
you of the danger we were walking right into 
there in the dark !’’ 

Pitamakan gave me a warning glance. I 
wished that I had not asked the question; but 
Raven was not offended, and answered, ‘‘Why, 








across, continued our journey on that side. 
It was hard, slow work, stumbling through 
the forest and along the shore in the dark, 
and during the night we could not have trav- 
eled more than eight or ten miles. When 
day began to break we made a raft of drift- 
wood and birch withes, crossed to the south 
side of the river and returned to the trail. 
The dust in it showed the marks of barefooted 
men traveling east; evidently the Thieves were 
too poor to afford moccasins, or their women 
were too lazy to make them. 

Instead of waiting until dusk, we resumed 
our journey at noon that day, and began hunt- 
ing as we went along, for we had eaten the 
last of the dried food. We shot with bow 
and arrow at several deer, but missed them. 
Late in the afternoon Pitamakan killed a young 
doe that crossed the trail close ahead of us. 

We were very hungry. Dragging the animal 
down to the river, we soon had some fat meat 
broiling over a fire of driftwood. Raven stood 
guard on the trail until the meal was cooked, 
whereupon we put out the fire and went far 
back into the thick timber above the trail to 
feast. 

After eating rib after rib of the well-browned 
and tender meat, we had no zest for the trail 
through the dark and endless forest, and soon 
we rolled into our blankets, and slept soundly 
all night long. 

From that point on we traveled only by 
day. The trail ran straight down the valley, 
cutting across the bends of the swift, green 
river, and day after day there was the same 
monotonous vista of dark and silent woodland 
broken by stretches of the hurrying stream. 

Once we paused to look at a cataract, which 
I think must be the one now known as 
Thompson’s Falls. Later we skirted the base 
of a high range of mountains, the Ccur 
d’Alenes, that long years afterward became 
famous for their mines. 

It was on the tenth morning after leaving 
Flathead Lake that we came out of the forest 
into some grassy parks, where the wind blew 
strong from the west. After we had crossed 
these and had passed through a fringe of 
cottonwoods, the great lake of the Pend 
d’Oreilles lay before us. The green waves 
broke angrily on a granite-strewn shore; 
wooded islands dotted the water here and 
there, and in places wooded hills rose one 
after another from the shore to the pre- 
cipitous slopes of high mountain ranges. 
We had completed the second great divi- 
sion of our journey. 

From what we could see of the shore of 
the lake, the river came in at about the 
center of the eastern side, and went out 
at the southwestern end. We knew that 
the outlet ran into the big river we 
sought; so we turned southward, and 
passed through meadow after meadow 
that skirted the shore. 

Many water-birds kept continually 
flying over our heads—ducks, gulls and 
pelicans. Raven declared that the peli- 
cans were of bad omen, since they were 
descendants of the monstrous dagger- 
billed birds that had killed all the chil- 
dren of the sun and moon except one, 
Morning Star. 

After telling us that, he muttered to 
himself for some time, and at last said 
that we had better stop and make a sac- 
rifice to the people and creatures of the 
deep lake waters. Untying his pack, he 
took from it a small buckskin medicine, 
or sacred pouch, and from that a smaller 
one that was ornamented with a narrow 
band of red porcupine-quill embroidery. 


thought that as they were probably bound for | Into this he put a wisp of dried sweet-grass, a 


the plains on a horse-stealing raid, they would | 


not go very far in search of us. We decided | 


to remain where we were until night, and 
then, by pushing the pine-tree out into deep 
water and drifting with it, to try to get back 
to the south shore. 

Pitamakan and I talked about the wretched 
appearance of the Snakes, and Raven informed 
us that all were not like those who had just 
passed. There were three tribes, or bands, of 
the nation, he said, Shin-i-dai-kas, as they 
called themselves, meaning Dog-Eaters: Wah- 
an-i-kas, or Fish-Eaters; and the Pan-ah-tis, 
or Thieves. The Dog-Eaters, he said, were 
the largest of the three tribes. They were tall, 
cleanly people, well-dressed, and owners of 
immense bands of horses. They lived on the 
great plains of the Snake and Salmon rivers, 
where there were many buffalo. The Fish- 
Eaters were also a large tribe, but fat, dirty 
and poor; they spent all their time on the 
rivers, catching and eating fish, The worst 
tribe was that of the Thieves. They wandered 
in small bands, and stole from every one, even 
the other tribes of their own nation. Although 
they were very poor and unclean, they were the 
best hunters of all, for they were able to crawl 
almost anywhere without being seen, and so 
closely to imitate the calls of animals and birds 
that they would come to them. There was 
no doubt that those we had seen were mem- 
bers of the Thief tribe. 

We slept by turns during the day. As soonas 
it was dusk we got ready to leave the island. 
We found that a shallow bar extended from 
the upper end to the north shore of the river; 
so we abandoned the pine-tree, and wading 





strip of otterskin, a package of vermilion, and 
a sacred stone called i-nis-kim (buffalo stone). 
Then, tying the neck of the pouch securely, 
he threw it out into the breakers, and prayed: 

‘*Listen, O you above people! Listen, you 
people and strange creatures of the deep, 
dark waters! And you, sacred ones of the 
land and the air, listen! Have pity on us, all 
of you! Help us; give us of your power, that 
we may go safe through this land of many 
enemies, and, finding that which we seek, 
return in safety to the lodges of our kinsmen. 
We are poor, but we sacrifice to you the most 
sacred things we have. Look with favor on 
our gift and preserve us from the dangers that 
are on every hand.’’ 

‘Ai! Have pity on us!’’ Pitamakan echoed, 
fervently. ‘There were tears in his eyes, and 
my own were misty ; the grace and impressive- 
ness, the sincerity and faith with which Raven 
had made the prayer would have moved a 
much sterner heart than mine. 

‘*She told me to do it,’’ he informed us as 
he led on; and there was renewed energy in 
his steps, and on his face was an expression of 
perfect sutisfaction that we in a measure 
shared. 

At midday we came to a deep bay, and at 
the foot of it saw the tops of some lodges 
sticking above the fringe of willows near the 
shore. Some children were playing on the 
sandy beach, and a woman passed near them, 
carrying a bundle of sticks on her back. We 
drew back into the brush instantly, in the fear 
that some of them might have discovered us; 
but evidently we had not been seen. 

“T think that they are Pend d’Oreilles, a 
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few lodges of the tribe that chose to remain | and soon they came trooping in, young men 
here instead of going out on the plains,’’ said | and women, and a few old men, who brought 
Raven. |drums. The dance was much like the woman’s 

‘“* Ai! That may well be,’’ Pitamakan | dance of the Blackfeet; the men and women 
agreed. ‘‘I wish now that we had talked | were on opposite sides of the lodge. In time 
with the old chief of the tribe before starting | to the singing and drumming of the old people, 
on this quest; he might have téld us many | the dancers rose and danced in two lines, 
helpful things. ’’ advancing and retreating repeatedly for a few 

That had been my thought more than once | minutes; then they all sat down and rested for 
since crossing the backbone. We had been too|a time, after which the performance was re- 
greedy for the reward for the medicine-skin, | peated. I thought it monotonous, but Pitama- 
too anxious to start before any one else should | kan enjoyed it. As usual, Raven sat quietly, 
start. with the old far-away look in his eyes. 

‘*Well, we will just lie here until dark, and| I was glad when the dancers were at last 
then see who these people are,’’ Raven de- | dismissed and we were permitted to make our 
clared. ‘‘If they prove to be River People, we} beds. As we stretched out for the night, 
will camp with them for a night or two.’’ Pitamakan asked the old man why these lodges 

We remained where we were for the rest of | of the tribe had not gone out to the plains 
the day, and saw people coming and going on | with the main body. He replied that a part 
the beach. When it was quite dark we moved | of the people had been too old to travel, and 
cautiously toward the lodges, which were all that the others, their sons and daughters, had 
illuminated by the,cheerful little fires within. | stayed to take care of them. 

As we listened to the talk and laughter of the| Soon all was quiet in the lodge and in the 
people, we hoped that they would prove to be | camp. I lay on the inside of the couch of 
friends; Pitamakan and I were starving for | deer and elk skins, covered myself with my 
good cheer and the company of our kind. As | blanket, and enjoyed the comfort. Although 
for Raven, I doubt if he gave a thought to| 
anything except his ghostly communings with 
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very tired, I was strangely wide awake, and 
watched the dying fire for a long time after 
all the others were fast asleep. 

As the last of the cottonwood coals began to 
dim and to turn to white ash, a dog close 
outside gave a low, whimpering, questioning 
growl, but I could hear nothing that might 
|have aroused his suspicions. He growled 
again, more assertively; others joined in the 
same low key, and in a moment every dog in 
camp began barking furiously, and in a way 
that expressed great fear. 

‘*Wake up!’’ I cried, nudging Pitamakan in 
the side. ‘‘Raven! And you, River People, 
wake up!’’ 

I did not need to call again; on all sides of 
the camp rose shrill yells. Within the lodges 
women and children screamed and cried, and 
men shouted to one another. Several shots 
were fired; I heard three arrows rip into our 
lodge one after another, and felt the prick of 
one in my left shoulder. 

‘*Lie down! Lie down flat!’’ Raven called, 
in a sharp voice, to Pitamakan and me. We 
dropped, and fairly hugged the ground. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











the shadow of his lost wife. 

As there were many dogs round the lodges, 
we halted at a safe distance from them, and 
listened intently to hear the language that the 
people used. None of us understood Pend 
d’Oreille, but Raven had heard it enough to 
know when it was being spoken. 

‘*They are the River People,’’ he said, after 
a moment, and then shouted in Blackfoot: 

‘*River People! 
friends !’’ 


Arrived here are Blackfeet | 





As soon as he began to shout, the dogs made | 


a rush toward us and drowned his words with | Robert,’’ said Mrs. Carring- 
|ton, at breakfast. 


their fierce barking; women screamed and 
children squalled; men shouted to one another 
as, with weapons in hand, they rushed out- 
side. After Raven had repeated his words 
several times some one at last understood him, 
and answered: 

“Ail Ai! Ki-kal 
Yes! Wait! Wait!) 

The men quieted the dogs and came toward 
us, and we advanced to meet them. All the 
time Raven was loudly proclaiming that we 
were Blackfeet friends. We met in the dark- 
ness, and a quavering voice that indicated old 
age greeted us in Blackfoot, but brokenly, as 
was natural. 

‘*We River People glad,’’ this old man said. 
‘*Come, Blackfeet, our lodges enter.’’ 

They escorted us to the largest of the thirty 
lodges in the camp. This was the home of 
the old man who spoke Blackfoot, and he gave 
us seats of honor on each side of him. Several 
leaders of the camp also came in and sat down, 
eager to hear our news. Not a woman or 
child was in sight; they had all taken to the 
brush as soon as the dogs gave the alarm. 
But the women who belonged in this lodge 
soon returned, and at a word from the old 
man, began to prepare a meal for us. 

Two of them were very old; the other, who 
was not more than twenty years of age, was 
decidedly handsome. She wore a tight-fitting 
skull-cap made like a basket of finely woven 
grass, striped blue and red. I had never seen | 


Ki-kal’? (Yes! 


one before; but later I found that these people | | 


made beautiful baskets, pouches, bags and 
panniers of grass, some of which were so 
closely woven that they would hold water for 
a long time. 

We were no sooner seated than our host filled 
and lighted his pipe for a peace-smoke with 
us. The manner in which he passed it to 
Raven was so strange and tantalizing that it 
was all I could do to keep from laughing out- 
right. He presented the pipe stem first to 
him, but as Raven grasped it and put it to his 
lips, forbade him to draw a whiff, and after a 
moment took the pipe back. This he did three 
times, and then handing it to him a fourth 
time, said: 

‘‘Now smoke. You are a man, because you 
can resist taking that which you crave, even 
when it is in your mouth. ’’ 

Raven took a few whiffs, passed the pipe 
on, and related all the news we had. When 
he told of the River People’s coming to us on 
the plains, with their horses heavily loaded 
with buffalo meat and hides, his listeners were 
so pleased that several of them hurried out to 
carry the good tidings to the other lodges. 

Our meal was now set before us: large 
pieces of broiled fish, camass and bitterroot, 
boiled, and a quantity of fresh huckleberries. 
The fish was the most delicious I had ever 
tasted. Raven called it the big spotted fish of 
the other side. Long afterward I learned that 
the right name for it was salmon. 

The old man asked what our mission on the 
west side was, and looked very solemn when 
Raven told him. When he translated the 
answer to the others, they also looked gravely 
and doubtfully at one another, and said a few 
words that we could not understand. But 
the expression of their faces made us uneasy ; 
and Pitamakan asked the old man what our 
chance was of getting the medicine-skin. 

‘‘We will talk about that to-morrow,’’ he 
replied. ‘*To-night we make you welcome 
among u8; we will have a dance.’’ 

He sent a woman to invite certain persons, 
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QRAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


“CNOMEHOW, I wish you 
weren’t going to the 
works this morning, 


‘** Some- 
thing tells me that— you 
remember the warning I had 
that day they brought your 
poor father home?’’ 

“Oh, don’t talk that way, 
mother! There’s only another 
month of it, and then I’ll be 
done. ’’ 

‘* But suppose something 
should happen to you, Rob- 
ert! What should I ever do, 
all alone? I wish you’d stay 
at home to-day.’’ 

‘*Nonsense, mother !’” 

‘*Oh, I wish you were done 
with itnow!’’ Mrs. Carring- 
ton exclaimed. ‘* Making 
dynamite is no business for 
anybody who values his life. 
I wish that dynamite had 
never been invented. ’’ 

‘*There, don’t get to talk- 
ing like that again, mother. 
Is my lunch put up? Good- 
by! I’ll be home to-night at 
five.’’ Bob started for the 
mill where he had worked for 
the last four years, and where 
his father before him had 
worked until the day of the 
big explosion that had cost the lives of twelve 
workmen and thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property. 

Robert Carrington had no intention of being 
a dynamite-worker all his life. For the last 
four years he had been studying and saving, 
in order to prepare himself for the profession 
of civil engineer. 

For his age, his salary was a large one; 
there were few boys eighteen years old who 
were getting twenty dollars a week, and Bob 
had saved enough to pursue his college course 
in comfort, so far as every-day wants were 
concerned. Only the day before, he had handed 
in his resignation, to take effect in a month. 
At the end of that time would come a month’s 
vacation, then college. 

His work at the mill was that of assistant 
in the nitrating house, where the big vat stood | 
in which the glycerin was mixed with the 
nitric acid—‘‘nitrated,’’ as the process is tech- 
nically called. Later, when cooled, the com- 
bination was mixed with porous earth, or 
‘*dope,’’? as the workmen term it, until it 
attained the proper consistency and became 
dynamite. 

In manufacturing dynamite, there is no step | 
so attended by peril as the nitrating. For | 
the work, a man of cool judgment and con-| to feel a little more at ease. The news that 
stant vigilance is required. If, while the| he had given in his notice had got round, 
chemical process is taking place, the mixture | however, and while he was eating his lunch- 


“ BACK—GET BACK FOR YOUR LIFE!.. 
TO EXPLODE!" 


you know. He’s going to be one of the college 
chappies, ’’ jeered a dope-mixer. 


knew,’’ another man observed. 
only one of the lot, that I ever heard of, who | 
thought he was too good for a dynamite- | 
worker. Guess he must be getting scared. 
He acts as if his nerve was leaving him.’’ 

Bob, busy with 
glycerin in on the acid, did not reply. 

‘Is it my fault, or what’s the matter?’’ he 
said to the foreman, a little later. ‘I don’t 
like the way those agitators are behaving this 
morning. 
loose. ’” 

He knew that if the agitating-blades, instead 
of keeping the nitroglycerin in constant motion, 
should stop even for a moment, the mass 
would be almost certain to explode. 

‘*The belt’s getting a little loose,’’ said the 
foreman, after a quick investigation. ‘*As soon 
as we empty this batch, we can tighten it.’’ 


that day. 
pany there had come an order that had to be | 
filled at once. 





agitating-blades was remedied, and Bob began 


of nitric acid and glycerin reaches a tem- eon several of the men, especially the younger | 
| spent itself; the four streams of glycerin had 


perature of more than ninety-five degrees, | fellows, teased him. 
explosion is almost certain to follow. The| ‘Going to quit, eh?’’ one of them said. 
temperature is regulated by coiled pipes of | ‘*Well, when a man gets afraid, the best 
ice-cold water running through the vat, and | thing he can do is to quit,’’? another observed. 
by agitating-blades that keep the acid and! Bob could hardly refrain from making a 
glycerin well stirred together until the chem-| sharp retort to these taunts. But what was 
ical action is completed. to be gained merely by insisting that he was 
This morning, as the result of the conversa- | not a coward? 
tion with his mother, young Carrington was The work of making a new batch was begun 
even more cautious than usual. | after luncheon. Since the apparatus of the vat 
‘*What’s the matter with you, this morning, | was working well, Bob had been left alone for 
Bob?’’ the foreman asked. *‘Can’t you move a moment to watch the thermometer. He was 
a little faster, there? Kind of losing interest | still alone when, without the slightest warn- 
since you handed in your resignation, I sup-| ing, there came a terrific report. 
pose. ’’ From the direction of the engine-room across 
‘*Yes, he’s getting ready for college, don’t| the yard there flew a shower of wood and 





. THE VAT IS GOING 


‘*He’s different from any Carrington I ever | 
‘*He’s the | 


the valve that let the| 


It seems as if there was something | 


Two large batches were to be turned out | 
From a big tunnel-building com- | 


lally filling with the fresh glycerin. 
During the noon hour the trouble with the | 


| begun to fall. 
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There was a sound of shouting; then 
Another 


| metal. 
workmen rushed past, white-faced. 
explosion, and another might follow at any 
instant. 

Bob stood motionless, frightened nearly out 


of his senses. Then he realized that the 
agitators had ceased moving, and he shut off 
the flow of glycerin instantly. 

As he could hear no sound of machinery, 
it occurred to him, even amidst all the con- 
fusion of frightened, fleeing men, that prob- 
ably the boiler had blown up, and that the 
explosion had not been caused by dynamite at 
all. 

But another peril was imminent. With the 
stopping of the agitating-blades, the tempera- 
ture of the nitroglycerin in the vat had begun 
to rise, and it would keep on rising until it 
caused a disaster that would compare with 
the explosion that had just occurred as that 
| explosion did with the popping of a paper 
| bag. 

Bob looked through the opening in the hood 
of the vat. Above the seething mass of the 
yellow, death - dealing liquid the long ther- 
mometer registered eighty-eight. Even as he 
gazed, the mercury mounted. Eighty-nine— 
ninety. And still there came no answer to 
his terrified, anxious question, ‘‘What shall I 
do?’’ 

Through the doorway he could see the men 
at the end of the yard coming back to their 
work. He could hear their shouts as they 
congratulated one another that there had been 
at least one explosion in which no one had 
been killed. 

Ninety-one; the temperature was still rising, 
and fast, too. Picking up 
a stick that lay near by on 
the floor, Bob tried fran- 
tically to stir the liquid by 
hand. But the stick was 
too short. He had to lean 
over the hole in the cover, 
and the deadly fumes given 
off by the liquid §stified 
him. 

Ninety -two—ninety- 
three. Still the mercury 
mounted in the tube, and 
death and terrible destruc- 
tion came so much nearer. 

He thought of opening 
the outlet valves to let the 
nitroglycerin escape; but 
he realized that they could 
never empty the vat in 
time. 

The men came on, un- 
conscious of the danger. 

Then another idea flashed 
through his mind—an in- 
spiration, perhaps. He 
opened three of the inlet 
valves, and turned into the 
seething liquid a flood of 
glycerin from the glycerin 
reservoirs. 

It was a dangerous ex- 
periment, and the chances 
were against its being suc- 
cessful. By making the 
proportion of glycerin altogether too great for 
| the amount of acid, it would certainly spoil the 
batch; but what of that, if only it might cool 
off the mixture? 

Still the temperature rose. Ninety-four the 
mercury registered now. He was too late, he 
said to himself—too late! 
| Slowly the mercury climbed to the fatal 
mark. There was still one other valve that 
|had not been used for a long time. He 
wrenched at it with all his strength, the strength 
of blank despair. Slowly but surely the mer- 
cury crept higher. 

While he worked at the valve, the first of 
the men came through the door. 

‘* Back — get back for your life!’’ Bob 
shouted. ‘‘The vat is going to explode—drive 
them back !’’ 
| At last he succeeded in opening the valve, 
and another stream of glycerin was added to 
the flow. 
| Meanwhile, outside there was again a fright- 
ened rush for the yard entrance. 

The thermometer registered full ninety-five 
now, and lingered there. The vat was gradu- 
As Bob 
looked, fascinated, at the thermometer, he saw 
the mercury gradually fall away from the 
danger-mark. Slowly, slowly, it had surely 
The men, the works, and he 
himself were saved ! 

The strength of the nitric acid had finally 


reduced the heat that the acid had generated. 
By diluting the seething mass, the overcharge 
had cooled it. 

Bob shut off the valves, and weak and 
trembling now that the danger was past, drew 
a full breath of unutterable relief. 

The news of what Bob had done was quick 
enough in reaching the superintendent, and 
he was equally quick in coming to Bob. 

‘*‘And you stuck? With a batch of nitro- 
glycerin making, after the machinery had 
stopped? Young man, you’re the son of your 
father. That’s Carrington grit: and that’s 
the highest compliment I can pay you,’’ said 
the superintendent. 
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MARY LYON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


DID not mean to do it,’’ is no excuse: | 


you should have meant not to do it. 


“Take care!” to myself I cried, 
And calling the whole world tough!” 
R ‘“‘Tom Brown’ of Rugby, died in England 
who won the famous fight between Tom Brown 


“You’re a parable in the rough; 
Cutting your meat with.the knife’s wrong side, 
EV. Augustus Orlebar, the original of 
last month, at the age of eighty-eight. In 
spite of much importuning, he would never say 
and ‘‘Slogger Williams. ’’ 


CCORDING to the most recent estimate, a | 


baby dies every two seconds. When an 
intermittent electric light was set up in a 
Washington bureau to indicate the quick succes- 
sion of infantile deaths, it was so arranged as to 
flash once in ten seconds. That was supposed 
to be the rate at which the little lives are cut 
off. The number of deaths has not increased, 
but more trustworthy information is now 
available. Greater knowledge of the laws of 
health has, in fact, been followed by a decrease 
in the number of babies who die in their first 


year. 
MA Y governments seek to justify their 

actions before the world, and to influence 
public opinion by means of an ‘‘inspired’’ 
press; but the Italian government is the first 
to open what is frankly called ‘‘a press 
bureau. ’’ 
the leading papers of the world, and will try 
to point out the error of any editor who prints 
things derogatory to Italy. The establishment 
of the bureau, although specifically due to the 
harsh criticism in the foreign press of the war 
that Italy has waged against Turkey, is never- 
theless a tribute to the power of public 
opinion. 


GIGANTIC plumbing job that has no par- 
allel in history is made necessary by a leak 
in the bed of the Danube near Immendingen, 
in Baden. Through an underground channel 
at that point a part of the river has been 
diverted from its course. It reappears at the 
surface in a valley miles away, and finally 
reaches the North Sea, thousands of miles 
from the Black Sea, into which the main 
stream of the Danube flows. The leak has 
lately become so serious that it materially 
affects the water-power of towns below Im- 
mendingen. Engineers purpose to plug the 
leak with cement, at a cost of a million dollars, 
and thereby keep the waters of the Danube 
where they belong. 
HE immense wheat- and corn-crops of this 
year are all the more remarkable in view 
of the distinctly unfavorable conditions that 
prevailed earlier in the season. To begin with, 
the wheat-crop on millions of acres sown last 
fall was winter-killed, but the crop else- 
where was large enough to compensate for 
the deficiency. Then, a large part of the wheat 
sown in the spring was on land that had not 
been plowed in the preceding fall. The result- 
ing crop upsets the tradition that wheat sown 
on spring-plowed land succumbs readily to 
heat and drought. The corn-crop was the cause 
of much anxiety on account of the poor quality 
of the seed; for the 1911 crop did not mature 
well, and tests in nearly every state showed 
that a large portion of the kernels lacked the 
power to germinate. Precaution ’on the part 
of the farmers and the compensations of nature 
have made the 1912 corn-crop perhaps the 
largest ever known—hundreds of millions of 
bushels larger than that of 1911. 
P an address to a gathering of freshmen, 
President Lowell of Harvard University 
recently spoke some words that ought to carry 
far beyond the walls of a single college: ‘If any 
of you are here to seek pleasure, you are seek- 
ing it in the wrong place. There is pleasure in 
abundance to be found here, but you will not 
find it by seeking for it. You can spend a 


great deal of labor over it and get nothing. | 


I know no oceupation in life more barren of 
results than the permanent seeking of pleasure. 
Pleasure is a by-product of life. It is a 
by-product of doing something that is worth 
doing. Therefore, do not seek pleasure as 
such. Pleasure comes of seeking something 


| else, and comes by the way. 


The officials of the bureau will read | 


The whole point | 


| carried by American ships has been accom- 


of enjoying recreation is that it is not your| panied by a corresponding decrease in the 


permanent occupation. The man who is seek- 

ing pleasure as his main occupation in life 
never has any recreation, because he never can | 
turn to anything else.’’ 


® © 


FILLING THE JURY - BOX. 
ISTASTE for jury duty is natural. 


ordinary occupations, submit to a restric- 
tion of your personal liberty, and perhaps be 
thrown into association with extremely uncon- 
genial persons. Nevertheless, nothing is more 
essential to the just execution of the laws than | 
competent, intelligent and fair-minded jurors. 
| Inasmuch as men who answer to that descrip- 
| tion are usually occupied with important affairs 
| of their own, it follows that those whose service 
| is most desirable are precisely those to whom 
|the duty is most onerous, and consequently 
those who endeavor most earnestly to avoid it. 
No remedy has been discovered. It is im- 
| possible to make jury duty attractive to a busy 
man ; 
from interfering with the juror’s personal 
business. Nothing except devotion to the wel- 
fare of the community will ever lead men to lay 
aside their aversion to serve. 
The unwillingness of competent men to per- 





form this duty is not the only, and perhaps not | 


the greatest, difficulty. In order to be accepted 
as a juror in a criminal case, a man must not 
hold any previously conceived opinion as to the 
guilt of the person to be tried; yet the news- 


papers print the most minute details of crimes, | 


and publish all they can learn that bears 


in any way on the guilt or innocence of the} 
aceused. Since almost every one reads the | 


| newspapers, it is often well-nigh impossible to 
| find in a whole county twelve men who have not 


formed an opinion. In states in which murder | 


is punishable by death, there is the added diffi- 
culty of finding men who have no scruples 
about capital punishment. 

The two causes combined—the unwillingness 
of competent men to serve and the obstacle of 
previously formed opinion—lead often to the 
| choosing of unintelligent juries, and occasion- 
ally to the scandal of wasting weeks, and 


necessary ‘‘twelve good men and true.’’ 

It is easier to point out and emphasize these 
evils than to suggest a remedy for them. Per- 
haps no complete remedy is possible. The 
system is imperfect, — glaringly imperfect, — 
and yet no one that is competent to judge 


defects, it is better than any other system that 
man has hitherto been able to devise. 


* ¢ 


FREE SHIPS FOR FOREIGN TRADE. 
RECENT change in the American ship- 
ping laws will soon enable us to judge 

belief that the decline of the American mer- 

restrictions. 

In the last session of Congress those mem- 
bers who believe in free trade in ships were 
successful in attaching to the Panama Canal | 


tolls bill a ‘‘rider’’ providing that foreign-built | 
ships owned by Americans and used in foreign | 


In | 
order to serve, you must neglect your | 


it is equally impossible to prevent it} 


sometimes months, in the attempt to select the | 


would abolish it entirely; for with all its | 


whether there is any foundation for the | 


chant marine has been due to’ legislative | 


tonnage of the merchant marine engaged in 
foreign trade. The high-water mark was 
| reached in 1861, when the United States had 
ia tonnage of two million six hundred thousand 
|in merchant ships plying across the oceans. 
Last year the corresponding tonnage was less 
than a million. 

Europe has already perceived the new oppor- 
tunity for foreign-built ships to obtain Ameri- 
ean registry and fly the American flag. It 
was reported in London early this month 

| that one of the greatest shipping companies 
| in the world is planning to transfer to Ameri- 
can registry such of its ships as come within 
| the requirements of the law, and to put them 
| under the control of an American company 
managed by American citizens. 


* ¢ 


MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


the girls of to-day who are of an age 
to enter college, the recent celebration at 
Mount Holyoke may not seem especially 
significant. Seventy-five years is no very great 
age for an institution of learning. There are 
women’s colleges that are richer and that have 
more students. What was there, then, that 
is noteworthy in the late simple exercises 
in the Connecticut valley? 

The girls of 1837 would not hesitate for an 
answer. They rise from scattered, nameless 
and forgotten graves to admire the miracle 
that the nineteenth century wrought. You 
can see their dim figures in plain, quaint 
| dresses, the smoothly brushed and_ evenly 
parted hair, the eager, wistful faces, flushing 
with excitement. ‘‘These noble buildings, 
this great library, this laboratory, this gym- 
nasium, all for the education of women? It 
| cannot be true. It is a dream.’’ 

It was a dream then, but it has come true, 
| not only at Mount Holyoke, but all over the 
land, and in other lands as well. Seven 
‘*daughter colleges’’—five in the United States, 
one in South Africa and one in Spain—owe 
their existence directiy to the institution that 
Mary Lyon founded at South Hadley; and in 
almost every civilized country in the world 
the door to the temple of learning is now 
open to women. 

We are often accused by other nations of 
being a boastful people. In reality, we are 
modest. We say little about giving to the 
world the rifle as a military weapon, or con- 
ferring on humanity the boon of anesthesia, 
or revolutionizing naval architecture, or pro- 
ducing the cotton-gin, the sewing-machine, the 
telegraph and the telephone; but we might well 
carry our heads a little higher when we reflect 
that we gave to all the nations of the earth the 
noble ideal of an educated womanhood, and 
not only pointed, but led the way toward the 
realization of it. 

The exercises at Mount Holyoke did not 
merely celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday of 
|a women’s college: they .commemorated the 
birth of an idea. 





* © 


A MISSISSIPPI PROJECT. 





AST May, in an editorial article on the 
Mississippi River floods, The Companion 
called attention to two plans that were 


trade shall be admitted to American registry; | advocated for controlling part of the flow of 
and that all materials necessary for building, | the river by means of reservoirs and artificial 
repairing, outfitting or equipping ships for the | lakes, and thus preventing the disastrous spring 
foreign trade shall be admitted free of duty. | freshets, or, at any rate, lessening the danger 
Under this law Americans may buy ships in | of them. 
any market in the world, and sail them under| Recently a third plan has been advanced. 
the American flag; and American ship-builders | This is a larger undertaking than the others 
may import free of duty any material or are, but it also promises to accomplish more. 


machinery needed to build ships here; and | It is for a canal between the upper Mississippi | 


also without payment of duty, may equip | and Lake Michigan, by means of which the 


tables, china, blankets, and every other neces- (distributing reservoirs for some of the surplus 
sary. | waters of the great, unruly river. 

There are now so few American vessels _ The present drainage canal at Chicago has | 
engaged in foreign trade that in many of the | lowered the waters of the Great Lakes—a | 
great ports of the world the American flag is | circumstance that has excited some alarm in | 
never seen except on a war-ship. Twelve Canada. The proposed canal from the Missis- 
months have passed during which not one|sippi would keep up the level of the lakes. 
American merchant vessel has applied for Moreover, it would provide means for obtain- 
passage through the Suez Canal. 

There was a time when American ships 
carried nearly all American exports and im- 
ports. In 1830, eighty-five per cent. of the 
exports and ninety-four per cent. of the imports 
| were borne by American vessels. In 1911, on 
| the other hand, only a little more than ten per 





manufacturing and transportation. 


At a meeting of the deep waterways com- 


seriously considered, and received the informal | 
sanction of that body. Three routes were | 
suggested: from St. Paul to Green Bay; from 

| cent. of the imports and only seven and a half | La Crosse to Milwaukee; and from Galena to | 
per cent. of the exports were borne in American | | Chicago. The last, which is only a hundred | 
| bottoms. and fifty miles, is the shortest. The cost 
Although our trade is now much greater | would be enormous; but the work presents no 


their new ships with carpets, bedding, chairs, _ Great Lakes can be used as storage and) 


| ing an enormous amount of electric power for 
| 


mission a short time ago, this great project was | 


Mississippi floods of last spring alone reached 
about two hundred million dollars, and that 
any plan that can prevent such waste is really 
economical. 

Below the head of the proposed canal, the 
Missouri and the Ohio would continue to pour 
their spring torrents into the main river; but 
the diverting and holding back of a great 
volume of water from the upper reaches of the 
river would lessen the danger of floods all the 
way to New Orleans, and would make it 
possible to reclaim large areas that are now 
worthless because they are frequently flooded. 

Much that was picturesque in the life of 
the Mississippi delta, which Charles Egbert 
Craddock entertainingly describes in another 
part of this number of The Companion, dis- 
appeared when travel by railroads supplanted 
travel by steamboats and carriages; all that is 
now precarious in the industries of the region 
will also disappear when the danger of floods 
has passed. 

In this time of great enterprises, especially 
enterprises that seek to preserve our natural 
resources, it is certain that more will be heard 
of this latest Mississippi project. 


® ©& 


HEAD - LINES. 


read newspapers intelligently is a duty 
of every citizen of a republic. The 
newspapers furnish the facts that must 
influence a man in forming his judgments on 
public men and public questions. Yet many 
readers glance only at the head-lines of the 
really important articles, and reserve their 
careful attention for the sensational news and 
the sporting page. 

Often the impression received from the 
flaring head-line would be qualified by a 
reading of the honestly written article beneath 
it. Often the painstaking ‘‘leader’’ on the 
editorial page would correct the emphasis of 
the three or four words in bold-faced type. 

When the head-line writer misleads or 
offends, his motives are not necessarily evil. 
It is not always possible to achieve accuracy 
of statement in three or four words. An 
important newspaper article comes to the 
head-line writer at the last moment; his in- 
structions are to *‘play it up’’; he has hardly 
time to read it, yet he must put on it a caption 
that will attract the multitude. And in 
attracting them it influences them. The head- 
line writer, condemned to speak always at the 
top of his voice, seems never to get beyond 
shouting for attention, yet really in his brief 
ejaculations he exercises a subtle authority. 

Certain words and usages are popular with 
head-line writers, and are corrupters of style. 
**Score’’? always appears in place of ‘‘criti- 
cize,’’ and ‘‘flay’’ is permitted to masquerade 
as a synonym for ‘‘denounce.’’ The news 
writers and the editorial writers discuss an 
‘‘investigation’’ or an ‘‘inquiry,’’ but in the 
head-lines it is always a ‘‘probe.’’ When two 
unhappy persons have killed themselves, they 
have carried out a suicide ‘‘pact.’’ 

Demagogy lurks in the head-line. The short, 
inflammatory word—mechanically useful be- 
cause of its brevity—is the word beloved by 
the head-line ‘‘artist.’’ It comes out upon his 
page bigger, bolder and blacker than it sounds; 
and bigness, boldness and blackness are the 
ideals that he has constantly in mind. 

The first rule for one who would read news- 
papers intelligently is: Beware of the head- 


lines. 
oP e > 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


UFF’ SIGNALING.—The possibility 
that in war-time one side will interrupt 
| the wireless signals of the other side has led 
| Mr. James Means of Boston to call attention 
to the advantages of signals that can be seen. 
Mr. Means thinks that for aerial scouting 
‘puff signals’? would be useful. His plan is 
| to let coloring matter into the exhaust-pipe of 
the flying-machine motor in such a manner 
| that the burned gases will come from the pipe 
|in large and small puffs of black smoke, to 
| represent the dots and dashes of the Morse 
telegraphic code. e 


NOISELESS ‘ FOG- HORN. ”’ — Sir 

Hiram Maxim has invented a new signal- 
ing device to prevent collisions at sea. Part 
| of it consists of a siren that by means of high- 
| Pressure steam will produce powerful air-waves 
| with the low frequency of 14 or 15 vibrations 
a second. It is expected that these waves, 
although too low for the human ear to hear, 
| will have great penetrating power. When 
they are interrupted by some object, such as a 
ship, a cliff or an iceberg, they will be re- 
flected or echoed back to a special receiving 





than it was fifty or seventy-five years ago, the | extraordinary physical problems, and it should | apparatus on the deck of the ship. Since this 
decrease in the percentage of foreign trade | be remembered that the damage done by the | receiver is fitted with an ingenious apparatus 





for registering the strength of the reflected 
vibrations, it may be possible to learn the dis- 
tance and even the nature of the object that 
has intercepted the sound-waves. ‘The siren is 
designed to be mounted on deck, so that at | 
night or in a fog, when the presence of ice- | 
bergs or of other ships is suspected, it can be 
turned in various-directions to explore the sea | 
ahead of the ship. The apparatus is still in | 
an experimental stage. 


& 

IANT BUTTERFLIES. —In the northern 
part of New Guinea there are butterflies 

so large that the natives hunt them with the 
bow and arrow. They belong to the species 
Troides chimera, and they are not only 






terms of the will. The court, which was asked | 
to decide also whether the teachings of Mrs. | 
Eddy were against public policy, announced | 
that it had not received sufficient information 

on the subject to justify any opinion, and that 

unless further evidence were submitted within 

30 days, it would dismiss the matter. 


STMASTERS PROTECTED.—On Oc- | 
tober 15th, President Taft ordered that all 
fourth-class postmasters be put in the classified 
division of the civil service, to which appoint- | 
ments are made only after a test of fitness, and | 
from which removals are made only on charges. | 
The order affects about 35,000 postmasters. 
ES 
AMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. —Testi- | 
mony offered before the Senate investiga- 


| ting committee during the week ending Octover 
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17th indicated that about $620,000 was spent 
| to secure the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt this 
~~ | year, that about $500,000. was spent to bring | 

* | about the renomination of President Taft, and | 
| that $210,000 was spent in behalf of the nomi- | 









| 
among the largest,.but among the rarest but- | 
terflies in the world. Some specimens measure 
11% inches across the wings. The males, 


nation of Mr. Wilson. 


AVAL REVIEW.—The annual mobiliza- 
tion of the Atlantic, Pacific and Asiatic 
fleets of the navy occurred during the second 


which are very shy, are found only at certain | and third weeks of October, when the Asiatic 


hours of the day, and at the tops of lofty | 
blossom-bearing trees. The natives sometimes 
shoot the butterflies with four-pronged arrows, 
and sometimes capture them in nets made of 
spiders’ webs. ‘The first specimens were re- | 
cently taken to London by Mr. A. L. Meek, | 
who has spent more than 20 years in New | 
Guinea, hunting rare varieties of birds and 
insects for American and European collections. | 


IRELESS ON THE FRAM.,—The Ger- | 

man Telefunken Company has offered to | 
equip the Fram with a complete wireless outtit 
when Amundsen, the explorer, starts next year 
on his long journey in the arctic. Although 
the sending strength of the station will depend 
somewhat upon the height of the masts of the 
ship, it will undoubtedly be possible to send 
messages 375 miles or more by day and 750 
miles by night. Messages can be transmitted 
to the Fram throughout the trip from the 
world’s northernmost station at Spitsbergen, 
which has a sending capacity of 625 miles by 
day and 1250 miles by night. As Amundsen 
plans to remain in the arctic for five or six 
years, the wireless station aboard ship will 
enable news of the results of the expedition to 
reach the world some years earlier than would 
otherwise be possible. 


e 


“T TEARING’”’ LIGHT.—The optophone is | 
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fleet was assembled in 
Manila Bay, the Pacific 
fleet in San Francisco har- | 
bor, and the Atlantic fleet 
in the harbor of New| 
York. The Atlantic fleet, 
in command of Rear 
Admiral Hugo Osterhaus, 
consisted of 123 war-ships, 
31 of which are battle- 
ships. On October 14th 
President Taft inspected 
REAR AOMIRAL OSTERHAUS the fleet as it lay anchored 
in the Hudson River, extending in double line 
for about 15 miles. The fleet went to sea on 
October 15th, and was reviewed by the Presi- 


dent from the Mayflower, anchored near the 


Statue of Liberty. ® 

HE DANBURY HATTERS’ CASE.— 

A verdict for $80,000 and costs was awarded 
to D. E. Loewe & Company of Danbury, Con- 
necticut, against the United Hatters’ Union of 
North America, in the United States Court in 
Hartford, on October 11th. The suit was first 


brought in 1902, and arose out of the alleged 


attempt of the hatters’ union to boycott the 
hats made by the Loewes. The hatters were | 
sued under the Sherman antitrust law, which 
provides that any person injured by a conspir- 


| acy in restraint of trade may recover as dam- 


ages three times the amount of financial injury | 


the name of a remarkable instrument | suffered. The Loewes won this suit, but the | 


invented by Mons. Fournier-d’Albe of Bir- 
mingham University, which enables persons 
who are totally blind to recognize the presence | 
of light by means of the ear, and to detect 
the power and direction of the light. The 
apparatus contains a network of four con- 
ductors known as a Wheatstone bridge. One 
of the conductors is made of the metal sele- 
nium, which has the property of changing its 
resistance under the action of light. An elec- 
tric current from a small battery is sent through 
the instrument. When the light changes, the 
resistance of the selenium changes, and the 
current moves an indicator connected with 
two telephone receivers. The optophone box 
is carried in the hand, and is connected by 
flexible wires with the telephone receivers that 
are attached to the ears. When the current 
is turned on, the person who is using the | 
instrument hears a ticking or rasping sound. 
This can be silenced by adjusting the resist- 
ances. With any change of light, however, the 
sound returns, and the intensity of it indicates 
the power of the light. Even moonlight makes 
an audible sound ; bright sunlight causes a roar. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


OOSEV ELT WOUNDED.—Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Progressive candidate for the 
Presidency, was shot by John Schrank of New 
York, as he was about to leave his hotel in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to go to the Auditorium 
to make a political speech, on the evening of 
October 14th. The bullet entered his right 
breast and fractured his fourth rib. Against 
the advice of his physicians, Mr. Roosevelt 
insisted on keeping his appointment, and spoke 
for more than an hour. Then he consented to 
go to a hospital to have the wound examined. 
His assailant is a saloon-keeper, whose mind 
has become unbalanced on the subject of a 
third term for the President. 
RS. EDD Y’S WILL. —On October 9th, the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts decided 
that as the law forbids a church to receive any 
gift the income from which exceeds $2,000 a 
year, certain large bequests made by the late 
Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy to the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, of Boston, are invalid. 
The court, however, said that the gift may be 
administered by trustees, appointed by the 
judges, and its income devoted to such purposes 
as the trustees may think proper under the 








United States Supreme Court ordered a new 


trial. i 


R. ALEXIS CARREL of the Rockefeller 

Institute of New York has received the 
Nobel award in medicine this year, for his | 
copyriant pau tHomeson SUCCeSS in the suture of 
arteries and in the trans- 
planting of organs. Most 
of his experiments have 
been made upon animals, 
which have recovered 
from the operations with 
no apparent bad effects. 
Besides transplanting 
whole organs, he has 
demonstrated that the 
tissue of a chicken’s heart, 
when removed from the 
chicken, can be kept alive outside of the body 
for three months or more. The purpose of these 
investigations has been to discover whether 
healthy human tissue can be preserved and 
used to replace diseased tissue. 

& 


URCO-ITALIAN PEACE.—Turkish and 

Italian plenipotentiaries signed the protocol 
of a peace treaty at Ouchy, Switzerland, on 
October 15th. Turkey agrees to surrender 
Tripoli to Italy, and Italy surrenders the 
/Egean islands that it seized during the war, 
and will pay an indemnity to Turkey equiva- 
lent to the annual Tripolitan contribution to 
the Turkish treasury. The war, ended by this 
agreement, began on September 29, 1911, when 
Italy took up arms to protect the rights of 
Italians in Tripoli. 


OR. ALEXIS CARREL 


& 


(> LIFORNIA ELECTORS. — The Su- 
preme Court of the state decided on Octo- 
ber 3d that the candidates for Presidential 
electors favorable to Roosevelt, nominated at 
the Republican primaries, were entitled to a 
place on the ballot as Republicans. The Re- 
publicans who favor the reélection of President 
Taft will have to write the names of Taft 
electors on the ballot. 
VIATION.—A Zeppelin dirigible balloon, | 
attached to the German navy, arrived in 
Berlin, on October 14th, after a successful 
flight, with 21 passengers, from Friedrichs- 
hafen, across Germany to the North Sea, and 
thence to Helgoland, from which the return was 
made over the Baltic to Dantzig, and thence to 
Berlin. The balloon was in the air 31 hours. | 








Lowney’s Cocoa is 
simply Nature— 
at her best. 


Certain South American dis- 
tricts grow a superior grade 
of cocoa beans. 


These beans are roasted and 
ground for Lowney’s Cocoa. 


You get no man-made addi- 
tions to blur Nature’s best 
cocoa flavor. 


And what a flavor it is! 
There is joy in the very aroma 
that steams from the cup. You 
can taste the purity in each 
delicious sip. 


That natural flavorhas never 
been bettered by man. 
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re You the Boy? 


Ws want to place one of these fine 

“BEN HUR” Steel Racing 
Cars with one boy in every community 
throughout the entire country. Will 
you be that boy in your community? 
It will cost you absolutely nothing in 
money — we even pay the freight 


charges on the car to your freight station. 















“BEN HUR” 
Steel Racing Car 


Note spare wheel on back. 





Long, Low, Racy, Easy to Run. 
Length, about 5 feet. Width, 124 feet. 








Turn to page 592 in last week’s copy 

of The Youth’s Companion (October 

24th) and read all about our Offer. 
Do it now, before you forget. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE color fairies are abroad, 
With all their paints and brushes; 
The apples that were green last month 
Now glow in streaks and blushes. 





They’ ve hung the birch with golden shields, 
They’ve steeped in wine the brambles; 

Yet you will never see the sprites, 
However wide your rambles. 


Some of them give a dainty touch, 
A red edge on this clover, 

While on that hill, a careless imp 
Just kicked the paint-pot over, 

And let the reds and yellows run 
O’er poplars, maples, beeches, 

To where the pine wood, somber still, 
Its spires to heaven reaches. 


* © 


THE REVELATION. 


OHN HULL found the tele- 
gram at his office. As he 
read the words, the busy scene 


saw himself once more a little, 
ragged, frightened boy, who heard 
with terror the word ‘‘poorhouse’’ 
whispered by the neighbors. Then 
Aunt Rachel had come in. She had stood a 
moment looking at his mother’s still face; then 
she had crossed the room and gathered the boy 
into her arms. ‘‘He isn’t going to the poor- 
house,’’ she had said, quietly. ‘‘I am going 
to take care of him.’’ 

It was an odd ‘‘caretaking’’ in some ways. 
Aunt Rachel was an old maid, and knew 
nothing of a boy’s heart. And yet—how good 
she had been—how good and patient! In the 
last ten years, although he had seen her only 
twice, there had been no word of reproach, 
only the same unchanging love and faith. A 
blur came over John Hull’s eyes, and calling 
his secretary, he gave rapid orders. He was 
going to Aunt Rachel. He hoped she would 
know. 

Nine hours later he was alone with Aunt 
Rachel. As he looked at the great peace of 
the small, worn face, a strange feeling swept 
across him. He never saw a look like that in 
Wall Street! This little, plain, old country- 
woman had possessed something greater than 
riches! 

Later, they brought him her papers and let- 
ters. They were very few, but among them 
were her account-books, and John Hull real- 
ized that in those careful figures he was read- 
ing the story of her life. He was amazed to 
know how tiny her income had been. And of 
what she had had, a tenth had gone to her 
church, a fifth to her missionary society, and 
nearly all the rest for a boy who was not even 
related to her. 

And he had thought her life pitifully poor 
and narrow! Now in his hour of vision he 
saw that his was the poor and barren life— 
with its careless and spasmodic giving, its 
absorption in ‘‘the game.’’ He understood at 
last the generous and unselfish investment of 
this life and all its possessions. And suddenly 
there came to him the memory of a hot summer 
Sunday of his boyhood, and of the minister’s 
voice as he read his text: ‘‘Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things. ’’ 

Could that be said of the uses he had made 
of his own life? 

Alone in the April night John Hull faced 
himself. 





*® © 


A BUNCH OF CARNATIONS. 


HE big kitchen was full of the 
clatter of dishes and the hubbub 
of voices. Somehow, in spite of 
the heavy work, the others always 
had things to talk about. But Lottie 
> Summer, over in her corner, worked 
in angry silence. She was angry at 
fate, because it had given her so little 
choice in life; she was angry at the 
other girls, who seemed to get so much fun out of 
things; she was angriest of all at herself, because 
she did not know what she wanted; she only knew 
that she did not intend to wash dishes and boil eggs 
in a hospital kitchen all her life. 

Maggie O’ Brien’s voice drifted across her sullen 
thoughts; there was a little sob in it, like the quick 
glint of tears that sometimes came into her laugh- 
ing eyes. 

“Tt’?sasaintsheis. Sure I heard Doctor Cameron 
talking of her, an’ his eyes were that soft ye 
wouldn’t have known thim. For all the pain she 





bears there’s nivir a word of complaint out of her ! 


lips. Even Miss Bennett has a different voice 
when she speaks to her.” 

“T’d like to see her,” Angie Brooks said, envi- 
ously. 

Lottie Summer, half-listening, thought idly that 
she would like to see this marvelous patient, too. 
But it was a careless wish, and she had forgotten all 
about it, when one of the nurses sent her on an 
errand to Room 45 a few days later. It was only a 
moment, but it was long enough for a pair of dark 
eyes to meet hers with a smile she could not forget. 
She longed for another errand that would take her 
to Room 45; but it never came, and the weeks 
passed, until at last they brought the day when 
the best-loved patient was to leave the hospital. 


about him faded away, and he| 


All the girls who had ever served her went to 
say good-by. Lottie, paring apples in the kitchen, 
crowded back bitter tears. Then suddenly before 
her eyes shone a blur of wonderful color, a wave 
of fragrance swept about her, and somebody—she 
never knew who it was—said: 

“She sent them to the girl who cooked her eggs 

| so nicely for her.” 

Lottie flew up-stairs to her tiny room. 


Her | Clean. 


« grinding roar; the rock trembled to its very base ; 
the water surged over us; we were battered b 
the rushing logs, scratched by the drift, suffocate 
by the water, but we clung on desperately. In a 
minute at the farthest, the flood swept on, leaving 
ruin in its wake. 
About the cliff the trees lay piled in a tangled, 
broken heap. We crept down, drenched, bruised 
|and bleeding, and made our way to camp. But 
| the spot_where the camp had stood was swept 
We sank upon the water-soaked ground to 


consider what we should do. In a short time we 


| hands trembled as she thrust the carnations into | heard the voices of our friends. They had been 


| her water-pitcher. They were the first beautiful 
| gift that had ever come into her life, but they were 
| more than that; across the gray monotony of her 
| days they flamed like a torch, illuminating all the 


privilege of service. 
® © 


OUR SECRETIVE ANCESTORS. 


ROPERTY was not so safe in the past as it is 
p at the present day. Indeed, our ancestors 

often found that concealment was the only 
means they could take to protect their treasures. 
Sometimes they concealed them so well that after 
the owner’s death the rightful heirs were put to 
no end of trouble to find their inheritance. In 
“The Bargain Book,” by Mr. C. E. W. Jerningham 
and Mr. Lewis Bettany, are several such instances. 


In the Thirty Years’ War the Castle of Giers- 
berg in Silesia was sacked, and the jewels owned 
by Freiherr von Giersberg. Sangeoenes, Last 
century a member of the family accidentally came 
across some portraits of his ancestors in a Sile- 
sian farmhouse, and he at once purchased them. 

On examination, he found that they were appar- 
ently examples of the old fashion of decora- 
ting pictures with tinsel and glass to represent 
jewelry —a practise that has recently been 
revived to some extent in the case of a certain 
kind of pictorial post-card. After making a fuller 
investigation, however, he found, to his delight 
that in one of the portraits he had thus recoverec¢ 
—that of a lady—the necklace in the picture and 
the stones in the rings were really some of the 
family jewels, which were supposed to have been 
irrevocably lost, and which had been preserved in 
this original fashion. 

Another story is told of two gentlemen who had 
been named as executors in the wili of a friend. 
His legacies amounted to several hundred pounds, 
and he had frequently informed them that he 
would leave more than enough to pay them. 
Search as they would, however, they could not 
find the money; the only sign was a scrap of paper 
on which was written, “Seven hundred pounds in 
Til.” As their friend had never been in trade, 
| they could not but think it singular that he should 
keep such a sum of money in a till. They exam- 
ined all the apartments carefully, but in vain, and 
after repeated attempts to discover the money, 
gave over the search. 

They sold his collection of books to a London 
bookseller, and paid the legacies in proportion. 
The singularity of the circumstance led them 
to converse frequently about it, and one day it 
came into the mind of one of them that amongst 
the books sold there was a folio edition of “‘Tillot- 
son’s Sermons.” The possibility that this book 
might be the “Till” alluded to on the piece of 

aper, made this executor ——— wait upon 
fhe bookseller who had purchased the library. 
He asked him if he still had the edition of 
Tillotson that had been among the books sold, and 
found that the sermons had not yet been disposed 
of. He immediately purchased them, and as he 
turned over the leaves, found bank-notes dis- 
persed in various parts of the volume, to the 
amount of seven hundred pounds. 

But what is perhaps no less remarkable, the 
bookseller told him t a gentleman at Oxford 
reading in his catalogue of this edition, had 
written to him and desired it might be sent to 
him, which was accordingly done; but the binding 
of the book not meeting with the gentleman’s 
approbation, it had been returned. 
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IN THE PATH OF A CLOUD-BURST. 


T: understand what follows, you must know 
something of the country where the inci- 
dent occurred. Lightning Creek, a famous 
trout-stream of northern Idaho, rises among the 
glaciers of the Cabinet Mountains, and comes 
tearing down through narrow cafions heavily for- 
ested with pine and cedar. At all times the stream 
is swift; in the spring, when the ice-caps are melt- 
ing, it is a torrent. 


July 3, 1906, a fishing party of five were hauled 
from the nearest railroad-station to the end of the 
wagon trail on Lightning Creek, where we made 
camp. The next morning the professor and my- 
self decided to ascend to the head of one of the 
creek’s tributaries. Shouldering our creels, we 
made our way through the timber toward the 
glacier, gleam — the sunlight. Five miles from 
camp we came a fall, where we began to fish. 
There were plenty of trout, but they were small. 

“Let’s see if there are larger ones above the 
fall,’”? my companion suggested. 

“Agreed,” I replied, and we clambered up the 
steep rocky walls. 

Our hopes were realized ; we fished up the stream 
until past noon, when we sat down to lunch. By 
the time we had finished eating, a tiny cloud had 
crept above the mountain top and hovered over 
the glacier. Inafew minutes another cloud crept 
up and joined the first, then another, and another, 
until the mountain top was covered. 

“It is time we were getting out of here,” I said. 
“I believe we are in for a wetting.” 

As if to emphasize my words, a flash of lightning 
quivered through the black mass, and in a few 
seconds the thunder rolled down the cafion with a 
roar like-a battery of siege-guns. 

As we hurried down the creek, the iaptning 
became continuous and terrifying in its brilliancy ; 
the roll of thunder was incessant. We made all 
the speed we could, and had nearly reached the 
falls when the rain came in a downpour. 

“Suppose we get under this spruce and wait 
until the storm is over?”? my companion suggested. 

“Suppose we get into more open country as 
soon as possible!” I rejoined, and kept on. 

Suddenly the lightning ceased, the thunder died 
away, and there was no sound save the dashing of 
rain. The sudden calm was startling, and I paused 
and looked toward the mountain. I saw a great 
column of fire shoot downward out of the clouds. 
The glacier shivered, as though struck by some 
Titanic force, split apart, and crashed down into 
the cafion. There wasa roar of thunder, and I saw 
the water pour from the sky as if all the windows 
of heaven had been opened. 

“A cloud-burst!” I cried. ‘Run for your life!” 

Fear ve teg - to our feet. We sped down the 
cafion, leaping fallen logs, tearing through dense 
underbrush, clambering over rocks, fleeing from 
the pursuing flood that roared down the cafion, 
uprooting trees and hurling great boulders before 
it as it came. few rods below, a small basaltic 
cliff, with some stunted fir-trees growing on it, 
stood in an oy space. To outrun the water was 
impossible; the cliff was our only haven. 

dashed up, with my companion at my heels. 
Behind us we saw a solid column of water that bore 
a tangled mass of drift, and advanced with the 
speed of the wind. We had only time to seize upon 
a tree before the flood was upon us. It struck with 





fishing the main stream above where the branch 
| entered, and thus had —— 
| There was nothing left for it but to make our 
way back to the railroad-station, where we arrived 
|after dark. For months fishermen discovered 





future. She had her first glimpse of the great | articles of our camp equipage scattered along the 
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Y friends, to what the doctor says 
Attention, if you please, 
And learn what food most nourishes, 
And those of less degrees. 


The very best of meals (though it 
Would seem to need a foil) 
Would be a liquid one—to wit, 
A pound of olive-oil. 


And after that, to soothe the lips, 
Perhaps to make them sputter, 

The meal all others to eclipse 
Would be a pound of butter. 


Almonds should form your next repast ; 
Then chocolate; then cheese. 

Although it makes you look aghast, 
You’d gain much strength from these. 


Your sixth best food is sugar, let 
: Your seventh be of cake— 
A pound of pound-cake, don’t forget, 
Or some such simple make. 


The calories from corn and rice 
Are equal; and roast beef 

Comes number nine, if fat and nice, 
Though many think it chief. 


Then dates and figs stand on a par; 
Both just above ice-cream ; 

Then bread, then luscious salmon are 
Successive in the scheme. 


The fourteenth in this list of food 
Is beef described as “round’— 

That is, when stewed, pied, boiled, ragout’d, 
And reckoned by the pound. 


Next poultry figures on the list,— 
First in the form of eggs,— 

And then (O happy table-tryst!) 
The form with “‘drumstick” legs. 


Below the fowl, green peas come in 
(No mention of the bean); 

And ending where we all_begin, 
Is milk—number eighteen. 


“A PUFFICK AND CAWMPLETE 
BABBY.” 


F their many acquaintances among the 
QO shanty-boatmen of the Mississippi, a happy- 
go-lucky race that leads a sort of Gipsy life 
on the water, none, says Mr. John L. Mathews, in 
“The Log of the Easy Way,’ proved a more loyal 
friend than “Old Man Good’a’d.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews were spending their honeymoon in a 
shanty-boat, and met the vld man toward the end 
of the trip. 


Vicksburg without Good’a’d would be no Vicks- 
burg at all to us. We visited it later, and it was 
but a hollow mockery of the place we knew. And 
Good’a’d would not be Good’a’d to us now, for 
Sambuno has grown up. 

Sambuno—known more commonly by his chosen 
nickname of “Iody” as a handsome, sunny, 
ee ag onan boy of two years. He was such a 

ealthy, happy, strong-legged, independent young- 
ster aS many a rich man would give a fortune 
peseees. He was Good’a’d in miniature, without 

he laziness or dishonesty. 

“Sambuno,” I remarked, reflectively, one day, in 
the old man’s hearing. here =e get that 
name, Brother Goodward?_ It’s an odd one.” 

“Jawn, I’ll jes’ tell you wheh we got that name,” 
he said, ——. “Expectin’ of that air chile 
we was a-layin’ at Buny Visty Island, the old 
woman and Buddy and me, and we taken a likin 
to that name. We made up our minds that ef hi 
come a gal chile we’d gin her that name, Buny 
Visty Good’a’d, but ef hit come a boy we'd name 
him atteh me, Samuel. 

“Wal, seh, when hit come, a welcome and a male 
chile, somehow we jes’ couldn’t gin up that name 
Buny, so we hitched them two togetheh and called 
him Sambuno. And it’s a high-sounding name 
that we ain’t neveh had no cause to regret.” 

By this time the old chap was waxing confiden- 
tial, and — on a favorite theme, he continued: 
“That air chile Sambuno, Jawn, is prob’ly the 
only puffick and cawmplete babby on the Missis- 
sippi Riveh. Yasseh! When he was a yeah ol’ 
we taken him to a babby-show at Orleens, and 
they was a thousand babbies went up against him 
and not one of ’em could tech him. 0, seh, no 
one. When hit come to givin’ out the prizes, them 
doctahs givin’ him every one they was—yasseh, 
every one! They said he hadn’t got no waht, mole, 
mahk, scratch noh pimple on his body—and that’s 
what them doctahs says constitutes a puffick and 


cawmplete babby.” 
N 
left a will bequeathing most of her property 
to charity, and a substantial sum to “my 
silent, sympathetic and best-loved friend, Min- 
ette.” Minette washer cat. Mons. Jean Reynard, 
whom the incident moved to investigate the sub- 
ject, has found that cats, among all animals, have 
most frequently been made legatees. 
In 1671, a noted player on the harp and flute, 
Jeanne Felix a enjoined her executor to 
ive the keeper of her two cats thirty sous a week 
or their food, which she specified should be meat 
broth, “Of the kind we ourselves eat, rich and 
sufficient without being eked out by bread-crumbs, 


“ 


* 
BEQUESTS TO CATS. 


elderly French spinster, who died recently, 








and served upon individual plates, belonging one 
to each cat.” Her relatives broke the will, and 
this provision of —— plates for the pussies 
was a point upon which they strongly dwelt in the 
attempt to prove that her mind was enfeebled. 

A century later Pierre Grosley left twenty-four 
pounds a year to his two cats, to be paid as long as 
either lived; but he was a lawyer, and his will 
proved valid. Ten or twelve years ago a poor 
woman in Paris left her property to the city for 
charity, after her cat Bis, a beautiful young Mal- 
tese, had been maintained till the end of his nat- 
ural life. The amount was so small that principal 
as well as interest would have to be used, and 
there was some close calculation, based on the 
average ~~ of feline life, before the legacy was 
accepted. ad Bis possessed the traditional nine 
lives, it would assuredly have been declined, as 
the city would have incurred an obligation, with- 
out receiving any benefit. He died advanced in 
years, but there was still something left. 

Cat legatees are not peculiar to France. England 
has had them, and in our Own country only a year 
or so ago died the second of the two cats, Blackie 
and Pinkie, that_belonged to Benjamin F. Dilley 
of Wilkesbarre, Pennsy]vania. r. Dilley, at his 
death in 1905, left the income of forty thousand 
dollars to provide for them as long as they should 
live, sppensed a woman to care for them, and be- 

ueathed her a ey till her death, after which 
the estate was to be divided, most of it going to 
charities. Pinkie died first; Blackie followed her 
two years later at the age of sixteen, which is four 
years beyond the average life of a cat, as law and 
science reckoned it in the case of Bis. 


* ¢ 


COUSIN JIM HAD GONE FISHING. 


Te wife of a Missouri minister had been 
telling her friends that her husband gave her 
the fees that he received for uniting couples 
in marriage. The fees, she said, although in 
general small, were sometimes quite generous. 
When she was asked what was the smallest mar- 
riage fee her husband had ever received, the lady 
smiled, and answered: 


Several _— ago a couple came in from a small 
suburban town. They were both very young, and 
as green as grass after a spring rain. The young 
man bashfully inquired James’s charge for “jining 
folks,” and when he was told that that was usually 
left to the inclination and means of the interested 
yes he held a conference with the girl, which 

couldn’t help overhearing, as I was present as 
a witness. 

“Polly,”’ he said, in a loud whisper, “I reckon 
we ought to give a dollar, anyhow, and I ain’t got 
but fifty-five cents. How much you got?’ 

Polly giggled, and allowed she could piece out 
the balance of the dollar. James demurred at 
taking what was obviously all the cash the two 
ee but the young fellow said, “‘Yes, you 

ke it, mister. Cousin Jim lives in town. If we 
need anything, we’ll go an’ borry it off o’ him.” 

The ceremony was performed, and the couple 
departed. Late in the evening they were back 
again, covered with confusion. ‘Mister,’ said the 

outh, “Cousin Jim has gone out 0’ town on a fishin’ 
rip, an’ hasn’t come back. We don’t know any 
one else here, an’ less’n we can borry back that 
dollar, we do’ know how we’ll git home. Hit costs 
fifty cents apiece to go on the train.” 
ames handed over a dollar, and they departed 
with smiles of relief. The dollar has not come 
back, so far, but they looked honest, and James 
thinks they will pay him if they ever have a dollar 
they don’t need. owever, if they are happy, I’m 
very glad to make them a present of it. 


RECOVERING A FALCON. 


CURIOUS story about a faleon is told in 

A “Game Birds and Wild Fowls.” A colonel 

in the English army on a visit to Canada 

took with him two peregrines. During the voyage 

across the Atlantic one was missed, and the owner 
made up his mind that it was irretrievably lost. 


While in Halifax some weeks later, he happened 
to see in a newspaper a paragraph to the effect 
that an American schooner, arrived in port, 
had on board a fine hawk that had come on boar 
during the _——_ from pereepes, It at once 
occurred to the colonel that it might be his falcon, 
and he lost no time in visiting the schooner. 

The captain of the craft was inclined to doubt 
his story, but the colonel pug ested that his claim 
to the ownership of the bir He 
was to be brought into the 
and if the bird was his he 
show signs of recognition that would convince 
the bystanders that he was its owner. The trial 
was agreed upon, and the hawk was brought into 
the room. 

The door was hardly opened before it darted for 
the shoulder of the colonel, and evinced by every 
means in its power its delight and affection. It 
rubbed its head softly against his cheek, and 
taking hold of the buttons of his coat, champed 
them playfully between its mandibles. 

The oo was sufficient, and the bird was 
promptly given over to the rightful owner. 


e put to a test. 
resence of the hawk 
elt sure that it would 


® © 


THE STRATFORD VERSION. 


HE latest appreciation of Shakespeare by his 
fellow townsmen is reported in the Wash- 
ington Star. 


In Stratford, during one of the Shakespeare 
jubilees, an American tourist approached an aged 
Me in a smock, and said: 

“Who is this chap Shakespeare, anyway?” 

“He were a writer, sir.” 

“Oh, but there are lots of writers. Why do you 
make such a fuss over this one, then? herever 
I turn I see Shakespeare hotels, Shakespeare 
cakes, Shakespeare chocolates, Shakespeare 
shoes. What did he write—magazine stories, at- 
tacks on the trusts, popular novels?” 

“No, sir; oh, no, sir!” said the aged villager. 
“I understand he writ for the Bible, sir.” 


*® © 


A WARM TRIBUTE. 


T was in a little country town in the west of Eng- 
land, says the Bristol Mirror, and Mr. Goodman, 
excellent citizen and kind-hearted man, allowed 
himself, much against his own will, to be chosen 
mayor for the fourth time. After the event, he 
met Mr. Jones, one of his warmest admirers, who 
shook him heartily by the hand. . 

“I’m right sorry, Mr. Mayor,” said the worthy 
man, ‘‘they’ve putten on you the trouble of offici- 
ating for another term, with all your many calls 
and worries of business;.a far worse man would 
have suited us—but that was just the trouble. We 
couldn’t find him—and it’s my opinion as he ain’t 
to be found.” 


i 


= 


THE COUNSEL OF DESPAIR. 
WANT a piece of meat without any bone, fat 
or gristle,” said the bride, on her first trip to 
market. 


& 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied the 
suggest that you take an egg. 


, butcher. “IT would 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 
: ON HALLOWE'EN NIGHT 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 








DRAWINGS BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 





Suppose this year at Hallowe’en, without a bit of warning, 
The roly-poly pumpkin heads we cut and carved that morning 
Should grow them bodies, legs and feet, 

And quick, from post and steeple, 
Come skipping ’mongst us, pert and fleet, 


Real, frisky pumpkin people! 


So that its eyes were deep and wide, 
Its mouth a grinning yellow, 

Then turn to find him at our side, 
A living pumpkin fellow? 


advancing, 


prancing ; 
Suppose they twirled us merrily, 


This Hallowe’en, I think, would be 
A little too exciting! 


Suppose that you and I had just completed one that minute, 
As day grew late, down by the gate, and set a candle in it, 


Suppose we ran with twinkling heels and met a throng 


Their teeth a-row, their eyes aglow, all whirling, pranking, 


The whole dark landscape lighting — 














BILLY POPGUN AND THE FIELD MOUSE 


BY MILO WINTER 


his meeting with the Frogs, and his sym- 
pathy had already been given to the 
Field Mice. He was not cold-blooded, like a 
Frog, and a warm little house would be cozy. 
At last the Mouse stopped in front of a bunch 
of dry weed stalks that had a tangled ball of 
grasses with a hole in it up about three times 


Bits had begun to feel chilly during 


DRAWN BY MILO WINTER 








Although the outside of the house was not 
pretty to look at, the inside was as snug and 
warm and neat as it could be. It was a great 
deal better than the cold Marsh, and Billy 
decided without any further hesitation that the 
Field Mice were quite right in building houses. 
The Frogs could never know how comfort- 
able a house was, because you could not get 


THE MOUSE GAVE BILLY A KERNEL AND TOOK ANOTHER FOR HIMSELF. 


as high as Billy’s head. The little Mouse waved 
his foot toward the ball of dry grasses, and Billy 
knew that this must be the house. From the 
outside it did not look like any house that he 
had ever seen before. In fact, he was just a 
wee mite disappointed. But you never can tell 
by the outside of a house what may be inside. 
Billy had to climb up the weed stalks, and it 
was with a good deal of shaking and with 
much scratching of his shins that he finally 


one into a Mouse house, no matter how hard 
you tried. Billy thought that it was just pure 
jealousy on the part of the Frogs; and that 
maybe was why they were so green! 

It was almost dark; so Billy and the Field 
Mouse went to bed in the soft, furry little 
room. Away off in the distance they could 
still hear the Frogs croaking at the Marsh 
meeting. 

Early the next morning, when it was just 


succeeded in crawling through the little door. | light, the Mouse woke Billy up and told him 


The Mouse tossed the pearl up after him and 
scurried up into the house in less than a quar- 
ter of the time that it had taken Billy to do it. 





that breakfast was ready. 


‘‘ Breakfast! ’’ thought Billy. ‘‘ Why, I) 


haven’t had a bite to eat for such a long time!’’ 


He followed the Mouse down out of the 
house, to where a short distance away there 
was a great ear of corn that looked as big as a 
log to Billy. The Mouse broke off a kernel, 
gave it to Billy, and took another for himself. 

Suddenly he noticed that the Mouse was no 
longer talking to him, but to some one behind 
a piece of corn husk. He peeped round, and 
there was the Grasshopper that he had seen 
when he first started out. 

‘*This is probably the very field,’’ Billy 
thought, ‘‘that I first wandered into, if that 
is the same Grasshopper.’’ He was sure that 
it was. Then he must have been near his 
home all night without knowing it. His home! 
Billy had not thought of it for such a long 
time that now the very word sounded so beau- 
tiful to him that he said it aloud several 
times, much to the surprise of the Mouse. 

“Do you feel quite well?’’ inquired the 
Mouse. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, very well, indeed,’’ replied Billy, 
‘“‘only I just happened to think that maybe I 
was near my home. ’’ 

‘*You are,’’ squeaked the Mouse. ‘‘Do you 
mean to say that you do not know this field?’’ 

Billy looked round very carefully. There 
was surely something familiar about a certain 





clump of Thistles not far off. Yes, he had | 


seen those same Milk Weeds before. 


‘*Please, may I have my pearl and popgun? | 
I left them up in your house.’”’ Billy was | 


excited now. ‘‘I want to go home right away. ’’ 
The Mouse got his pearl and gun, gave 
them to him, and asked, in a rather plaintive 


_— 


| squeak, if he would please tell the Frogs what 
he thought about the houses. But the Frogs 
| never found out what Billy thought. He did 
not stop for anything after that till he reached 
his home. And so now, whenever you happen 
to be near a Marsh at night, you can hear them 
still arguing the old question. As for the Field 
Mice, they continue to build their houses. But 
you will never be invited in to see how cozy it 
| is inside. 
Billy ran from one familiar place to another, 
till at last he could see his house. There was 
| the old back fence with the gate. Strange as 
it may seem, he found himself as he approached 
the gate just the same size that he had always 
been ; the bar that held the gate shut was just 
within his reach, as it used to be. He ran 
through the yard and scrambled up the steps 
| into the house. 
| Where was his mother? Quick! She must 
have the pearl. He had brought it so care- 
fully all the way, and now the glad moment 
| had arrived to give it fo her. Where could she 
| be? What? Was that her voice calling him? 
| Yes, there was no mistaking it. Billy ran to 
| her, and she received him with a mother’s 
tenderness. But she did not seem to realize 
what wonderful things had happened to Billy. 
She was no more excited than if he had just 
|come down-stairs that morning in his paja- 
mas. And as for the pearl—well, she thought 
it very beautiful, and told Billy so. Yet, let 
me tell you, right down in her own heart 
she was quite sure it was just a small white 
| stone. 





<> 


THE LOOKING-GLASS 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Far behind the looking-glass 
I should love to go and pass, 
Looking near and far; 
Magic things it shows to me, 
Things as like as like can be, 
To the things that are. 
Hanging in the quiet hall, 
True it shows upon the wall 
Window, clock and stair; 


Sometimes roses in a vase, 
Sometimes mother in her lace, 
All in picture there. 
Once, before the lights were lit, 
Soft the smooth glass mirrored it, 
Evening’s rosy moon; 
Slow it slipped from past a tree, 
Shone a little while for me, 
Then was gone $0 soon. 





<i <D 
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THE LAZY MAPLE 


BY MARION WATHEN 


RANCIS and Tom had been to a birthday- 
F party, and it was eight o’clock when they 
came home. 

‘*‘We don’t want to go to bed,’’ they said. 
‘We want to sit up late.’’ 

**Well, come and I will tell you a story first, 
and then—to bed you go,’’ said mother. 

‘*Tell us one about trees,’’ said Tom. 

‘*Well, once upon a time there were some 
beautiful trees, oaks, maples and birches. They 
were all dressed in their lovely colors. They 
loved to wear their beautiful dresses; so 
they danced and played about in them all day 
long, as happy-as happy could be. One time 
| they gathered about under the trees, and.sang: 
| **Come, little leaves,’ said the wind, one day, 

‘Come o’er the meadows with me, and play. 

Put on your dresses of red and gold, 

For summer has gone and the days grow cold.’ 

‘* *Tt is bedtime, children,’ said the mother 
maple. ‘You must take off your beautiful 
| dresses. The sleeping-time is almost here.’ 





‘* ‘Oh, I don’t want to go to bed at all,’ said 
the beautiful maple children. ‘I’m not sleepy.’ 

‘*The mother maple allowed them to have 
their own way, and so when the sleepy winter- 
time came, and all the beautiful autumn dresses 
had been taken off, and everybody else was in 
plain night-dresses, resting and sleeping during 
the long winter night, the maple-tree tried to 
stay awake—and did for ever so long. But at 
last she grew so sleepy that she let a gentle 
breeze take off her clothes and rock her to sleep. 

‘*‘At last when the springtime came every- 
body, except the maple-tree that stayed up so 
late, was awake, and putting on green, but 
she felt weak and tired. 

‘Children came through the woods. ‘Are 
not the trees beautiful?’ they said. ‘All but 

that maple over there, she is not dressed.’ 

| ***( dear, it’s all because I did not go to 
| bed at the right time!’ said the maple-tree. 

‘*And now, to bed,’’ said mother, ‘‘or you’ ll 
| feel weak and tired, like the maple-tree.’’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. caeeoens to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY _MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LATERAL CURVATURE. 


HE spinal column follows the 

curved line of beauty; no part of 
it is perfectly straight. The neck 
curves slightly forward, the part of 
the spine to which the ribs are at- 
tached bends in the opposite direc- 
tion, and the lower portion curves 
forward once more. There are curves 
also to right or left, but these are 
normally very slight. When they are so great as 
to be noticeable, they constitute the deformity 
called lateral curvature of the spine, or scoliosis. 

The curve usually begins to form in childhood 
and increases very slowly, without pain, so that it 
often exists a considerable time without being 
discovered. 

The absence of pain has its unfortunate side, 
since it is naturally in the early stages, before the 
bones of the spine have changed their shape, that 
treatment is most successful. First of all, it is 
necessary to determine the cause, and remove it 
if possible, for the disease can never be cured 
while the cause continues to act. 

The curvature may be due to a wrong sitting 
position in school—the result of bad lighting, de- 
fective eyesight, or badly constructed desks; to 
the carrying of heavy weights on one arm, as in 
the case of school children who take a dozen books 
home for study every day, or of the “little moth- 
ers” of the poor, who, themselves hardly more 
than infants, carry baby brothers and sisters 
round all day; or to the shortening of one leg, 
which throws the body to one side, and makes 
the child lean sidewise in order to keep erect. 
Other causes, such as disease of the lungs, which 
produces a falling of one side of the chest, have to 
be considered as affecting the results of treatment, 
although they may be themselves incurable. 

The treatment of lateral curvature, if begun 
early, offers much hope of permanent improve- 
ment, but it must be systematic and persevering 
if it is to be successful. It consists chiefly of 
systematic exercises that twist the spine in a 
direction opposite to that of the abnormal curv- 
ature. They tend to make the spine elastic, and 
strengthen the muscles so that they are able to 
hold the body erect after it has been straightened. 





THEY FOUND A WAY. 
ARENTS of an earlier generation 
often deemed it their duty to 

repress rather than to encourage 

outward manifestations of affection, 


lessen the wholesome awe surround- 
ing parental authority. 





| 


terrible discovery, and the need of conjugal con- 


solation. These coughing spells have certainly 
increased. I will admit I have feared consump- 
tion.” 


“They were laughing,” said Emily, dryly. 

“Then,” announced the minister, with relief and 
also with finality, “as to their other—er—occupa- 
tion—your eyes deceived you. My son, Emily, has 
dignity ; and his wife, I trust, has sense.” 


e 


THE HOLI FESTIVAL. 


HE curiously childish horse-play of the Holi 
Festival, which is celebrated annually by the 
Maharaja of Patiala, is described by Mr. Charles 
Bertram in “A Magician in Many Lands.” The 
author made the acquaintance of the famous 


| Hindu ruler during a tour of India, and was 





| 


| her arm, wh 


invited to remain over for the festival. 


Early in the morning I went to the club, where I 
found many of the guests, who were taking part in 
the ceremony for the first time. We were provided 
with a complete new suit of Hindu garments, and 
our —— was superintended by the mahara- 
ja’s servants. We camels, elephants and 
victorias provided for us. I was on an elephant, 
in a kind of box, and we drove in procession to 
the palace in the native city. : 

e were received with great acclaim by the 
natives, and I was led to believe that it was to be 
decidedly a dignified occasion; but I was woefully 
mistaken. The fun had not begun. Certain for- 
malities had to be gone through before the signal 
was given. 

We took our seats in the courtyard of the palace, 
at a long table that was loaded with large gilt 
dishes filled with different colored balls, as large as 
oranges, and filled with Holi powder. . Ata signal 
the brother of the maharaja came to the front of 
the table, and salaamed to the prince, who took one 
of the balls and threw it gently across the table, 
hing the officer on the breast. 

The ball broke, and scattered the powder over 
his costume. Then there was a general scramble, 
and in less time than it takes to write, hundreds 
of balls were flying about, their many-colored con- 
tents scattered broadcast on the crowd. Next, 
baskets of loose powder were thrown upon us in 
handfuls. 

It was no use to expostulate; the moment = 
opened your mouth, somebody filled it with powder. 

e battle grew fast and furious, when suddenly 
an enormous stream of water from a fire-engine 
drenched everybody. The colored powders became 
wet, and mingling together, dyed us all in brilliantly 
variegated hues. 

After this sort of thing had gone on for half an 
hour, it ceased by mutual consent, and we re- 
turned to the private gardens of the ja, 
where we were most unceremoniously pitched into 
atank ofrunning water. I was dyed a deep searlet 
all over my peer. and it was fully a month before 
= — entirely disappeared from my face and 
hands. 


* ¢ 


“LITTLE BITS OF FOLKS.” 


HEN, in 1837, Mary Lyon founded Mount 

Holyoke College, she collected the money 
required for its first building in sums that ranged 
from six cents to one thousand dollars. She got 
eighteen hundred persons to subscribe. Her feat 
gave the new enterprise an unusually wide founda- 
tion in the public interest, but she did not accom- 
plish it without much hard work or without gaining 
wide experience of human nature. 


One evening Miss Lyon arrived in the village of 
Ashfield, Massachusetts, at a home where she was 
always welcomed y mont § She was full of hope 
and enthusiasm. ould the squire take her at 
once to W., where, she had learned, there was a 
family of wealth that might give liberally toward 
the seminary building? 

“Supper and a good night’s rest, Miss Lyon,” 
aes the reply, ‘‘and then my horses shall take you 

rere. 

The next morning, as they were starting, the 
squire’s wife laid a gentle hand on Miss Lyon’s 
shoulder, with the warning, “Do not expect too 
much, my dear Miss Lyon. We know the people. 
I fear you will not be successful.” 

With a beaming face Miss Lyon replied, “Oh, I 
am told they are very rich. 1 am sure they will 
help liberally.” ; 

When she entered the house on her return, Miss 
Lyon went —— to her friend, and grasping 

e conflicting emotions played over 


| her face, she said: 


“Yes, it is all true, just as I was told. They live 
in a — house, it is full of costly things, they 
wear costly clothes —’ Then drawing nearer and 


| almost closing her eyes, she whispered with un- 


which tended, as they believed, to | 


A little girl | 
eleven years old was sent to live with | 


her grandparents until her widowed | 


mother could make a new home for her. 
child had been brought up tenderly. On the first 
night of her stay, when she reluctantly took her 
candle to go to her lonely room, she paused to kiss 
her grandmother good night. The old lady started 
back in dismay. 

“Child, child,” she exclaimed, reprovingly, 
“Judas betrayed his Master with a kiss!” 

Such a rebuff to an affectionate and homesick 
child strikes us to-day almost with horror; yet the 
grandmother was a good woman, and did not 
mean to be unkind. 

In another old-fashioned family a like attitude 
led to an amusing stratagem on the part of the 
youngest son and his bride. As honeymoons were 
then little known, he brought her immediately to 
live in the formal and rigid atmosphere of a home 
wholly unlike the one from which she came. 
Moreover, it was regarded as an offense for the 
young couple to seek seclusion. The poor little 
bride, homesick at best, sadly missed the cheer- 
fulness and petting to which she was accustomed. 
Then, suddenly, ‘“‘Love found out a way.” 

The head of the house, an austere and dignified 
clergyman, had always insisted that coughing, 
sneezing and blowing the nose were acts too inele- 
gant to be performed in company; any of his chil- 
dren who found them unfortunately necessary 
must hasten into the outer hall and close the door. 
The lovers, taking advantage of this rule, acquired 
two amazingly severe, coincident and continuous 
colds. And as soon as one began to cough, and 
bolted, it seemed to set off the other, who hastily 
followed. Then one day a horrified aunt came 
through the hall unexpectedly. A moment later 
she burst into the living-room, and exclaimed: 

“John and Louisa aren’t coughing—they’re 
kissing!” 

The minister rebuked her sternly. 

“Emily, ’tis impossible! Unless, indeed,’ he 
added anxiously, ‘the moment marks a crisis; a 


The | 








| 


forgetable emphasis, “But, oh, they’re Jittle bits 
of folks!” 
* 


TOO HOT FOR THEM. 


IR Henry Lucy tells in the Cornhill Magazine 

a good story that he had from Nansen, the 
explorer. [t amusingly illustrates the hardy health 
of the Laplanders. 


Part of Nansen’s equipment for his trip across 
Greenland consisted of two slee ing-bags made of 
undressed skins. On the first night of the journey 
Nansen and his two Norwegian companions got 
into one of the bags, pulled the mouth tight across 
their necks, and so slept in the snow with only 
their heads out. 

Before retiring to rest, Nansen saw the three 
Laplanders he had ym per for the expedition 
cozily tucked into the other pean See. hen he 
awoke in the morning, almost numb with cold, he 
observed that the bag in which he had tied up the 
Laplanders was empty, and that they were no- 
where in sight. He was afraid they had deserted 
him, and scrambling out of the bag, went in search 
of them. He found the three men fast asleep 
behind a hillock of snow that they had scraped 
together as a protection against the wind. 

“Ah, master,” they said, when asked to explain 
this extraordinary conduct, “‘we couldn’t sleep in 
that thing. It was too hot, so we got out and have 
had a comfortable night here.” 


* © 


THEIR WELCOME. 


N the arrival of the Duke and Duchess of 

Connaught in Khartum three years ago, it 
was thought by the troops, says the Egyptian 
Gazette, that it would be right to decorate the 
place as much as possible. Accordingly, with 
infinite pains, a triumphal arch was erected, to the 
great satisfaction of all concerned. 


A picture of the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
graced the arch, but no pictures of the duke and 

uchess were to be obtained for love or money. 
Advice was therefore sought from one of the Eng- 
lish sergeants, and he advised placing a notice 
between the two portraits referred to bearing the 
inscription, “Let ’em all come.” 

This was accordingly done, much to the amuse- 
ment of the duchess, who insisted on taking a 
snap-shot of the arch. 





Acquainted — 


WITH THE NEW COMPANION: 





WE have a sewing machine which we have been 
placing in American homes for the past thirty- 
two years, under our original Factory-to-Home Plan 
which enables us to supply the highest grade at a large 
saving to the purchaser. 


Our experience with the New Companion, after 
tens of thousands of these machines have been in daily 
use for over a quarter of a century, has been so highly 
satisfactory that we believe it would be for your interest 
to learn more about this sewing machine. 


fore make you the following “Get Acquainted” Offer. 


We there- 


A STERLING SILVER THIMBLE 


**Get Acquainted ’’ Offer. 


for Each Applicant 


A Sterling Silver Thimble, any 


size, will be given to each woman who is able to write us as 
follows: “I am now ready to purchase a new sewing machine, 
and will be glad to take the New Companion under consideration 
if you will mail your descriptive booklet to my address below. 
Please send me also a Sterling Silver Thimble (state size) in 


accordance with your Offer. 
- packing, etc. 


I enclose five cents for postage, 


It is distinctly understood that this will place me 


under no obligation to purchase your machine unless | am convinced 
that it is the machine | desire.” 


STYLE 
STYLE 
STYLE 


1. 
14%, 
24. 


STYLE 3B. 
STYLE 5B. 
STYLE 7B. 
STYLE 10B 
STYLE 11B. 


STYLE 25C. 


That Fit All Needs 


** MODEL A’’ TYPE 
Box Top, Five Drawers. . . ° - 
Automatic Lift, Five Drawers ‘ * " 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ° ‘ 

** MODEL B”’ TYPE 
Automatic Lift, Three Drawers. ° e 
Automatic Lift, Five Drawers ° ° ° 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. . is 
Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift ‘ m ‘ 
Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift ‘ ‘ 
We are also pleased to announce a new machine 

** MODEL C’’ TYPE 
Rotary, Automatic Lift . 


Easy running, noiseless, very speedy, with a wonderful new self-adju 


that requires no attention from the operator. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


° - $18.25 
° - 21.25 
° - 22.25 
° - $19.75 
° - 20.75 
° - 21.75 
° - 24.75 
° - 26.75 
° - $24.50 
sting tension 


Ask about our ‘“‘three months’ trial’’ and ‘‘free delivery’’ offers. 


ADDRESS SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOW THANKSGIVING CAME TO LEYDEN 


BY AUGUSTA H. SEAMAN 





THE STARVING PEOPLE OF LEYDEN BEGGING THE BURGOMASTER TO 


SURRENDER TO 


HERE is a singular and most interesting 
connection between the Thanksgiving 
day in far-away Dutch Leyden and that 

first celebrated by the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Four centuries ago a bitter struggle was in 
progress between all-powerful Spain and her 
little dominion of the Netherlands—a struggle 
for liberty, freedom in religion, and the right 
of self-government. The odds were terribly 
heavy against those tiny Low Countries, but 
they had the advantage of an indomitable 
courage, and a remarkable leader, William the 
Silent, of Orange-Nassau. 

The first great turning-point in their favor 
during the long struggle was the siege of 
Leyden, and the city’s miraculous delivery in 
1574. In May of that year, suddenly, without 
the slightest warning, this city, one of the 
most beautiful in all the Netherlands, found 
itself surrounded by a huge Spanish army, 
under General Valdez. A siege was begun 
that was to last five months, and reduce the 
city to its very extremity of starvation, plague 
and despair. 

William of Orange was at the time in Delft, 
but he sent many messages to them to hold 
out bravely for the sake of their country, and 
counseled their valiant burgomaster, Adrian 
van der Werf, to take every measure of precau- 
tion in economizing food. Within the city was 
only a small corps of burgher guards under 
John van der Does, so there was nothing in 
the world to do but sit down quietly and tire 
out the Spaniards, even if they starved in the 
meantime. 

For a while all were both willing and anxious 
to hold out, but as food grew scarcer and 
scarcer, and the populace was reduced to living 
on the grass in the streets and the leaves from 
the trees, their courage began to fail them, 
and the doughty Van der Werf had his hands 
full endeavoring to quell their rising discontent. 
Once a violent mob 
surrounded him, and 
demanded that he open 
the gates to the Span- 
iards, whose doubtful 
mercy they deemed bet- 
ter than slow starva- 
tion and disease. His 
answer was: ‘‘I have 
sworn to hold out to 
the end, and nothing 
will induce me to open 
the gates! Here is my 
sword! Take it and 
kill me if you will, and 
use my body for food! 
But before God, I will 
not surrender!’’ The 
mob, shamed at his no- 
ble reply, dispersed in 
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THE IRON POT FOUND BY GYSBERT 
CORNELLISEN. 


THE SPANISH. 


last the Spaniards had broken in and would 
butcher them all! The Spanish, on their part, 
were sure the Leydenese had broken out, and 
were making a last desperate sortie. Flight, 
they were convinced, was the only hope of 
safety. 

So it came to pass that in the storm and 
darkness, over the only remaining causeway 
leading to The Hague, the Spanish army 
silently took its ignominious departure. 
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The curious thing about it all was that this | 
horrible sound which had alarmed both con- | 


tending parties equally was caused by the 
falling in of a part of the city wall for the 


space of nearly a quarter of a mile. Not to this | 


day is it definitely known just why that hap- 
pened. Probably it had been undermined by 
the incoming water, but, at any rate, had the 
Spaniards only known it, they could have 
entered the defenseless city without opposi- 
tion. 

Singularly enough, the only soul in or about 
the city of Leyden who happened to witness 
the flight of the Spaniards that night was a 
little boy, Gysbert Cornellisen by name. He 
saw the long procession of lights flitting over 
the causeway, guessed at the retreat of the 
Spanish, and when all was silent and dark 
again, made his way to the headquarters of 
General Valdez. Here he found all deserted, 
but in such a hurry had they been that a 
great iron pot filled with ‘‘hodge-podge,’’ or 





stewed meat and vegetables, was still cooking | 


over the camp-fire. 

At dawn the next morning Boisot’s fleet 
prepared for the attack, but what was their 
astonishment to find an empty fort, with one 


small boy on the breastworks, waving his cap | 


in one hand and brandishing a huge pot of 
hodge-podge in the other! 

There was rejoicing in the city that day. 
The famished populace, with the crew of the | 
conquering fleet, re- | 
paired at once to the | 
great cathedral of St. 
Peter’s, and there went | 
up such prayers of | 
thankfulness as only a 
miraculously delivered 
city could render. In 
the midst of singing 
the great battle-hymn, 
voice after voice broke 
down, till the whole 
congregation wept in 


tion. 

From that day to 
this, Thanksgiving has 
been celebrated in Ley- 
den on October 3d, and 
the crowning dish of 


silence. But meanwhile, William of Orange | the feast is the hodge-podge, eaten in memory 
had conceived a startling scheme for the relief | ‘of the great relief. Those who visit Leyden 
of the city, and lost no time in putting it into | | should go to the Stedelijk Museum, where can 
effect. He commanded all the dikes that kept | be seen the identical iron pot of 1574, with the 
out the sea to be broken down. /name of Gysbert Cornellisen, the boy who 


| 


This accomplished, the water gradually | 
flowed in over the land, and was finally deep 
enough to float a great fleet of vessels laden 
with defenders as well as supplies, and com- 
manded by Admiral Boisot. But this was 
not effected till the town had been reduced to 
utter despair, and had sent messages to William 
of Orange that it could hold out no longer. 

It was on the night of October 2d that a) 
Strange thing happened. A great storm had | 
come up from the northwest, blowing in a 
huge wall of water from the German Ocean. 
The fleet of Admiral Boisot had advanced to 
the last great barrier held by the Spaniards, 
Fort Lammen, and was awaiting a last sharp 
encounter in the morning. The Spaniards, 
thus hemmed in between the city, the sea and 
the oncoming fleet, began to think themselves 
in danger. 

Suddenly, during the night, there was a 
hideous crash—a sound so terrifying that the | 
poor citizens of Leyden thought that now at | 





found it, beside it. 

But this is not all. More than thirty years 
later, when the Netherlands was at last a free 
and peaceful country, there went to Leyden 
a band of Puritans, who had left England to 
seek a more congenial spot. In that city they 
lived for a number of years, sharing the hos- 
pitality of the Dutch and joining with them 
in their feasts and holiday customs. Many a 
time did they eat hodge-podge on October 3d, 
and so learned the significance of true thanks- 
giving. 

When at last, in 1620, they left the kindly 
city and sailed for their destination in the 
New World, they doubtless took with them 
the memory of Leyden’s Thanksgiving. In 
the succeeding years they found that they had 
their own causes for thankfulness, and in 
celebrating this New World festival, they 


| deemed it expedient to substitute roast turkey 


and pumpkin pie in place of the historic 
hodge-podge of Leyden. 


| 





the intensity of its emo- li 








For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Denti frice.’” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. | 


An Rucsitent Nighte ap Now that there are so many 
substitutes remember that 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in half | 
a glass of water on retiring induces restful sleep. [ Adv. 


sienanaaiti 
SOFT, WHITE HANDS OR 66 ? 
RED, ROUGH HANDS, WHICH? 
Red, rough hands on retiring usually become soft, 


white hands on rising through the simple and eco- 
is the 


nomical one night treatinent afforded by Cuticura soap 


and Cuticura ointment. Bathe and soak the hands on 
retiring, in a hot lather of Cuticura soap. Dry and 


anoint freely with Cuticura ointment, and in severe 
eases spread the ointment on thin pieces of old linen 

Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 





or cotton. Wear during the night old, loose gloves, or 
a light bandage to protect the clothing. This treat- 
ment is most effective for chapped, itching and bleed- 
ing hands, dry, fissured, feverish palms, and shape- 
less nails with painful finger-ends. Cuticura soap and 
ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. Address 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adr. 


STAMPS Waitin Staiie'Go, ‘eid hie 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc 


ture and writing of the Short- Seeey tees cht by J. Berg 
Editor, fl 
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250-page poh me Wee, Write to-day. 


THE NOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Registered, 
Springfield ser 


U.S. Pat. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
em 1700 Dorchester, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein Place, 


Mount Beautiful ful Birds 





























BIG <= — P. Pa CATALOG 


Mailed Ane 6c aes s or coin, which you may deduct 
from first order of $1. Great cost - 

prices prohibit distribution except to those interested. Most elabo- 

rate catalog initsline. 100-pp. Wireless insts. ; 15-pp. Telegraph 

insts. ; 45-pp. Motors and Dynamos ; 16-pp. F lashlights and Minia 

ture lamps ; 125-pp. Ammeters, Launch lighting outfits, Mirro- | 

scopes, Victrolas, Knives, Guns, Railways, Mechanical Tools, and 


CLASS PINS sicces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School] 
FACTORY TO You 
Any style or material. Made to order. Special) 






catalog and low 








SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. SAMPLE 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. SAMPLE 250. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
—_ gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
obs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
cata ogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free 


IBASTIAN BROS. CO., & Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y 


THE “‘NEWPORT”’ SCARF. 


Given, post-paid, to any Companion 
subscriber for one new solicited sub- 
scription. Or sold to any one for 85 
cents, post-paid. 

The “Newport,” 














a dainty and useful wrap for 


evening or piazza wear, consists of a knitted 
wool scarf, finished at each end with an &inch 
fines. making the entire length about twe 


¥ ards, and half a yard wide ast season the 

* Newport’’ was one of our most popular Offers 
with a corresponding large demand. Furnished 
in either black or white 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts 


s?""RANGER” BICYCLES 


roller chains, sprockets and 
v7 bey New pe - Coaster-Brakes ana 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
veo ya and many advanced ee 1 = 


BR 
s' no otherwheels. Guare ant cod 5. 
(\\ FACTORY PRICES 
are less thas 

M\ 


















others ask for cheap wheels. Other relfable 
models from 612 u 


| ft Miy7y 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL"; “=” 


proval,/reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S 
without acentin advance. DO NOT Buri 
Pag Price until you get our big new catalog and 

special pricesanda marvelous new offer. 
TIRE Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 

parts, and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 

ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries Write today. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. P50, CHICAGO 
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bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 

A postal brings Toriniog. Write it now. 

Milk Chocolate Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sel} 
Taste it and you'll know 
why. A confection and 


a lunch. Best 
cocoa beans, 





Keeps You Warm 
In All Weather- 


Closely woven, won't easily snag. Just 
the garment for autemobilists and 
for men who work out-of-doors in 
cold weather. Comfortable, durable 


J 
PARKERS SxcKes 
JACKET 
Kegistered in U. 8. Patent Office. 
Made of a cldsely woven, knitted fabric, Lined 
with thick gray wool tleece. Snap fasteners 
Riveted pockets. Ask your — or sent 
postpaid on receipt of $2.5 


JOH = H. PARKER ‘COMPANY. 
Dept. 5, 25 James St., Malden, M: 


SAY-BOY, YOU- 


oil your bicycle frequently with 3in One. Will 
make it run much easier and prevent wear. 






pure milk and 










a little sugar. 


THAT'S WHY IT DELIGHTS 











Also oil every part of your gun, inside and 
out, with 3 in One, before and after shooting. 
3 in One is good for almost everything— 
skates, fishing reel, rod, catcher's gloves, 
mask and every tool. Won't gum and clog; 





THE ODORLESS 
DRESS SHIELD 


The Odorless quality of OMO | 
Dress Shields has made them famous. | 


They are impervious, but contain no rubber, and | 
are free from injurious chemicals. i 
They are double covered, white, light in weight, 
cool to wear, hygienic, durable,and easily cleansed. 
OMO Dress Shields are of the highest grade. Ts | 
|| trade-mark is protection against inferior quality, | 
and a guarantee goes to the wearer with every pair. | 

Sam le pair size 3 sent for 25 cents. | 

‘‘OMO Dress Shield Booklet ’’ sent free. \| 


The OMO Manufacturing Company, | 
Dept. O Middletown, Conn, | 








contains no grease; no acid. 
Write today for free generous 


FR E E — sample. Sold everywhere ; 10c., 


25c. and 50c. bottles. Library Slips with every 
package 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 


42 AIB Broadway, New York 


Lo om 


Here's a chance for you. We want ten 
million do! lars worth of furs, and will pay you 

















bigger cash prices ony any one else for what 
you will send us—coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, 
marten, fox well, fro —anything from ome 
skin up. We handle more furs direct from 
trapping centers than any other house in the 
world. We sell to biggest American, Furo 


pean and Canadian buyers, and get top prices 
So we can pay top prices to you. We send your 
money by return mail. Big Money in Trapping. 
( a animals during gue ments. Great sport 
ay Our FREE beok tells all. We furnish 
Traps at tactory cost, also other supplies, including Punsten 
Animal Bait. $1.00 per can. Guaranteed to increase the 
catch or money back. Used by U.S. Govt. Took grand prize 
at eg gh s Fair, 1904. Let us send our New Trappers’ Guide, 
Price Li Fur a Keports and Shipping Tags FREE 








Write for hte now his is your chance to make big money. 
FUNSTEN BROS. & 00. 207 Punsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Schoolroom Four 
Thousand Years Old 


By Rachel Carew 





NE of the most interesting of archeolog- 
Q ical discoveries was made fifteen years 

ago at Sippara, an ancient town of 
Babylonia, by Father Vincent Scheil. This was 
the excavation of a schoolroom, with its com- 
plete equipment, giving a clear idea of the course 
of instruction in those dimly distant days. 

The little town of Sippara, or Sepharvaim, 
as it is written in the Bible, was called Sip- 
para of the Plain, or the Sun-god, to distinguish 
it from a less important place of the same 
name. In length, its enclosing wall measured 
only four thousand feet, by twenty-five hun- 
dred, but its suburbs extended to thrice these 
dimensions. 

In general, where Sippara stood one finds 
only an irregular mound, bestrewn with rub- 
bish; but digging below the surface reveals a 
well-preserved wall, and the remains of dwell- 
ing-houses and public buildings, with part of 
their contents still intact. 

Under the direction of the Turkish govern- 
ment, Father Scheil has unearthed a large 
portion of the town, and with the material 
found, has been able to produce a faithful 
picture of the public and private life of the 
inhabitants. 

Of special interest is the little schoolhouse, 
full of evidences of the pupils’ work: tablets 
or tiles with that day’s graven lesson still 
incomplete; little clay fruit forms, or more 


ambitious statuettes in the process of modeling ; 


styles and spatulas bent and broken from use 
as well as time. 

The building is divided into seven rooms, of 
which the walls still stand, twelve feet high. 
In one room, which would be called in our 
day the school library, was neatly piled on a 
kind of platform a great quantity of clay tablets 
covered with graven inscriptions. One reads: 
‘““The scholar who distinguishes himself at 
writing shall shine like the sun.’’ On others 
were engraved Sumerian hymns,— the oldest 
Babylonian language, —arithmetical problems, 
tables of weights and measures, vocabularies, 
and the like. Many of these tiles had unfor- 
tunately not been baked, and were therefore 
blurred and almost illegible. 

It was interesting to notice which of these 
tablets had served as models for the children 
and which were the copies, the clear perfection 
of the one and the wavering lines of the other 
plainly telling the story. 

In_imagination one could look back over four 
thousand years, and see those children and 
older scholars bending over their tablets of 
fresh clay, and with a style of wood, bone or 
copper, carefully engraving that day’s lesson. 
As soon as one surface of the tile was covered, 
it was reversed and used on the other side. If 
the teacher was displeased with the work, or 
if it was not worth preserving, the lines were 
scraped off with a spatula, and the tile was 
ready for new or better work. In this way 
one set of tablets served for many seasons. 
The admixture of some kind of elastic sub- 
stance gave the tiles a curious blue, metallic 
color, and a malleability which lasted for a 
great length of time. 

All the dated texts bore the name of the 
Babylonian king, Hammurabi; this school 
therefore flourished twenty-three centuries 
before our Christian era. 

‘*Too much work is required of our school 
children, ’’ is the complaint of to-day. Father 
Scheil has shown that these children of Baby- 
lon, more than four thousand years ago, accom- 
plished far harder tasks than ours. 

What puzzling difficulties lay in those cunei- 
form characters, the shower of straight lines, 
curves and crooks, most of which varied in 
meaning according to the slant, bend, or com- 
bination given! Long months were required 
to learn all the possibilities of sense that lay 
in two or three strokes only. Then came the 
strokes in groups, like random tracks of birds 
in soft clay—the complicated verbs and trouble- 
some and whimsical gender and number of 
nouns. Poor little Babylonian schoolboys and 
schoolgirls of long ago! Their work was like 
counting the sands on the seashore. 

That there were also girls among the students 
is proved by one of the arithmetical tablets 
deciphered by Father Scheil, which is signed 
with the feminine name Amatbaon. 


A CELESTIAL “ COMMITTEE.” 
“TA THER let me sit up late to see the 
F Comick, ’’ wrote a little girl to her 
grandmother, during the recent visit of 
Halley’s comet to our heavens, ‘‘but it wasent 
funy and it dident shoot and its Tale is not a 
Tale attall. I call it a brite Smeer I dont think 
much of Comicks rockits are briter and they 
whoosh besides. ’’ 


She had evidently expected a spectacular 
performance by some sort of sublimated shoot- 


naturally disappointed. Different as the two 
are, it is not only children who confuse meteors 
and comets to-day; and in an earlier time, 
before science was taught in the public schools 
and illustrated astronomical lectures became 
popular in country lyceum courses, it is not 
surprising that our ancestors were even less 
clear in their ideas. 

Ata recent sale of old books and manuscripts, 
six hundred and ten dollars was paid for the 
little manuscript diary of ninety-four pages 
kept by Enoch Poor while on the march from 
| Newbury to Canada, in the closing years of the 
| French and Indian War. Young Poor—he was 
| but twenty-three—had an observing eye, and 
noted other incidents than those of purely mil- 
itary interest. But his spelling and his knowl- 
edge of astronomy were those of his day, and 
need not surprise us in an intelligent soldier, 
who rose to a well-earned generalship, and 
became the personal friend of Washington and 
Lafayette. 

Under date of February 26th, he recorded: 
“Our Men upon the walls this Day aboute 
One o Cloike in the Day they saw a Committee 
fall which the bigness of it seem to be as big 
as a Washtoub it fell in the SouEst.’’ 

Committees, although often important bodies, 
are not heavenly ones. ‘The ‘‘committee’’ of 
Enoch Poor was merely a comet, spelled with 
a rich and ingenious superfluity of letters; 
although, since comets do not fall, it must 
have been, in reality, even though as large as 
4 wash-tub, merely a meteor, or shooting star. 
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TRAVELING IN EAST AFRICA. 


N general, the East African negro is a lazy, 
happy-go-lucky fellow, perfectly content to 
live the easy hand-to-mouth existence which 

the tropical forest, with its ever-ready food- | 
supply, makes possible. On occasion, how- 
'ever, he can become dangerous, and at times 
| the white man, traveling alone in the bush, 
| has to employ more than tact if he wishes to 
keep a whole skin. Mr. Theo Kassner relates 
some experiences of this sort in his book, ‘* From 
| Rhodesia to Egypt. ’’ 
‘*‘We were moving slowly through the Equa- 
| torial Forest, cutting down the creepers and 
| branches to make a path, when we came upon 
| a native village. All of the huts were empty, 
but black men, armed with spears, bows and 
| arrows and great shields of monkey-skins, could 
| be seen among the trees around. As darkness 
| was coming on, I decided to pitch my tent, 
and arm all the caravan. One of my carriers, 
| who knew a little of the language, shouted 
| repeatedly, inviting the chief to come in, but | 
no answer was received. All round we could | 
| hear distinctly the breaking of branches, and | 
arrows were occasionally shot, but luckily they 
| did not come near enough to harm us. 
| ‘*In the morning, my first thought was to | 
leave the place, but having’ no food for the | 
carriers and being ignorant of the road, I told | 
my boy to call to the chief again and persuade | 
him to send us food. After a long time came 
the answer that he would not give me food or 
show me the way. Then I conceived the idea 
| of seizing the chief, whose whereabouts we now 
knew. 

‘*Five of my strongest and most trusted boys 
were sent out cautiously, while the rest shouted 
and talked loudly, so as to engage the chief’s 
| attention. They were upon him before he 
knew it. 

‘*A short struggle ensued. Although he was 
short, he was of powerful build, and nearly 
| overcame my boys, throwing them to the ground 
| like ninepins. I immediately hurried to the 

spot with the rest of the carriers, and when I 

| assured him that no harm was meant he grew 
| quieter. 


o 


| 


| 








‘**T then told him that I only wished to get | 


| safely out of the forest, and that he must at 
once make a signal to his people and to the 
reénforcements, which we knew were gathering 
in the south, that they must not molest us, but 
return to their villages. 

‘Taking the big ivory horn which was slung 
round his neck, he blew a terrific blast to the 
west over the forest. Some of my black boys 
who knew the signals assured me that they 
were given as he had promised. 
| ‘The next morning we left this wild and 
| secluded spot, the chief leading the way, but 
always closely watched. Presently we entered 
la beautiful part of the forest where lofty and 
| Stately trees, domed with dark green crests, 
| shaded our way. 

*‘Suddenly, straight in front of us, appeared 
a great number of pygmies. Each held in one 
| hand a number of arrows and a large shield 
| bound with monkey-skin, the black and white 
hair of which waved in the breeze. In the 
|other hand each man held his bow. They 
| rushed about wildly, as we drew nearer, and 
| fired a few shots, from which the tree trunks 
| protected us. It was some time before they 
| recognized the chief’s voice and retired at his 
| command. 
| **Their wild screaming was followed by an 
/ominous silence, which gave us a feeling of 
| insecurity and coming danger. 
| ‘* However, we passed on without interrup- 
bere and after several miles I released the 
chief and handed him back his valuable ivory 





ing star, although even the most brilliant of | horn, which he told me had belonged to the 
shooting stars do not ‘‘whoosh,’’? and was | sultans of his race for many generations. ’’ 
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We invite ladies of dis- 













criminating judgment 






to examine this best-of- 
all fabric for bath and 
lounging robes, dress- 








ing sacks, house coats, 
etc.,forFalland Winter 
It is beautiful 
in appearance, reason- 










wear. 





The Purest and Most Wholesome 


Ask Grocer tor & D & L SLADE CO, Boston 








able in price, and, like 











all Pacific fabrics, su- 





THE “* K. B. EXTRA” 
HOLLOW-GROUND RAZOR. 
Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers 

only for one new solicited subscription and 10 
cents extra. Price of Razor $1.75, post-paid. 
THs Razor is made from the finest grade of steel, 
carefully hardened, tempered, an low-ground, 
after the German system. We offer the popular make 
known as . B. Extra," %-inch blade, square point 
and black handle, which has been offered by us durin: 
the past thirteen years. E.very purchaser is allowed | 
days’ trial. If the Razor is not satisfactory it may be 
retumed and money will be refunded. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 


perior to all imitations. 


PACIFIC MILLS. 
BOSTON. 
WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 


BELL'S SEASONING 


Used and Endorsed By Hotels, Clubs, 
Restaurants and Families to z 

Flavor Dressings for Turkey, 
Chicken, Game,Meats and Fish. 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7or8 slices of white 
bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter size of an egg. Cover 
with hot water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consis- 
tency. Add an even tablespoon of Bell's Seasoning, an even 
teaspoon salt, and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp an chopped 
fine. When well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 

EQUALLY GOOD BAKED IN SMALL PAN AND SERVED SEPARATELY. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of 
fresh, lean pork add 1 level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even 
teaspoons salt. Sprinkle over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stilf dough, then 
make into cakes and fry. } 

E. R. Grabow, well known Hotel Manager, writes, “ In all our Hotels we use 
no other seasoning than Bell's.” 

a 100 Ibs. meat or poultry; the 25e. 
tecipes of your Grocer or by mail. 


REMEMBER, 10c. can will flavor the dressin 
can, 300 lbs. Beli’s Booklet of valuable Cooking 
For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
54 


RN THIS DOLL 


GIRLS AND MOTHERS—THIS GREAT BIG BEAUTI- 
FUL SLEEPING DOLL IS 26 INCHES TALL. Her magnifi- 
cent head is of bisque. Her whole body is pink papier-mache 

| She has real hair, that curls naturally. You cannot buy this 
| doll in any retail store for less than $7. 


| She is full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, 
hips and knees. Dressed in a pretty lace-trimmed and be 
ribboned chemisette, silk stockings and silk slippers. No 
picture can do her justice. She hasa beautiful face with 
open mouth and pearly teeth. Her eyelashes are real hair. 
} EARN THIS BIG DOLL by taking only 35 orders for 
our choice perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 


MOTHER, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll 
your little girl has had in the past, she will shout for joy when you give 
name anc 


AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 53 EXCHANGE STREET, LYNN, MASS. 
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n Send us your 
address and learn how easy it is to get this magnificent, big, sleeping doll. 


her this one. 








Why Don’t You Light 
Your Country Place By 
Electricity ? 

W 


E can light your house, grounds, barns, 
creamery or any buildings, by electricity 
at no more cost than kerosene. Easily 
operated and kept in order—cost within 
reach of any one—not an expensive outfit. 
The cost averages one-third or less than you will 


pay for current bought of an ordinary company. 


This system is installed in hundreds of homes in New 
England. ur new catalogue gives full description, 
with illustrations. Ask } catalogue F. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ranvees 


These Ranges are the Standard by which 
other stoves are measured. They have more 
improvements than all other ranges combined. 


The many Crawford trouble-saving devices — 
the wonderful Single Damper—(patented), Cup- 
Joint Oven Flues, which heat the oven in every 
part alike, Grates (patented), Ash Hod and Coal 
Hod in base (patented), etc.—are all at your 
service without extra cost. 





Every part of a Crawford Range is designed 
with the greatest care, to fully meet the de- 
mands upon it; in 
fact, stronger than it 
really need to be. This 
insures against the 
liability of frequent 
and expensive re- 
pairs so common 
to ordinary ranges. 
If you buy aCraw- 
ford, you will have 
| Ce the most perfect 
| nn fem, range made. 





Send for the Illustrated Pamphlet. 


— yy Pi 





Gas Ovens and Broilers at the end or above 
the range if desired. Explosions cannot 
occur in our Gas Ovens; they have patented 
features which make them absolutely SAFE! 





aD Crawford Ranges are Sold 
Ask the Grawford Agent to show you and write us for circular. hy Progressive Dealers. 


WALKER & PRATT MEG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON | 





























